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SOCIAL VOCATION 


IGNORANCE is one of the greatest evils. It is often the 
cause of great harm in both the moral and physical spheres. 
Especially one can note this in the sphere of the social 
problems. Ignorance is an important factor in helping 
class hatred. 

After the Paris Commune a lay brother of the Vincentians 
pointed this out to two members of the French aristocracy 
and in doing so helped to change their lives. 

The three were inspecting the ruins of palaces when 
Brother Maurice turned to the others and said, ‘‘It is you 
who have amused yourselves within these palaces now in 
ruins: you who pass by without seeing the people, without 
knowing them or their thoughts or characters, or caring 
for their needs and their sufferings, it is you who are the 
real culprits.’’ 

* * * * 

To-day we can look at a class that is slowly becoming a 
ruin and we can turn to well-meaning Catholics and repeat 
what Brother Maurice said to Count de Mun and his friend. 

In the slums, among the very poorest, is to be found the 
ruins where communism, atheism, social and moral perver- 
sion are the weeds that choke natural goodness. There will 
be found people with naturally good characters (just think 
of how they so often rise above their environment), but who 
have been so oppressed first with the material evils of a 
capitalism run riot and then scourged by the whips of social 
heresy and of irreligion, that goodness and beauty are 
unknown quantities for them. 

Religion is something that means nothing to the vast 
mass of the poorest: something that has no influence on 
their lives: something that has nothing in common with 
them. 
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They have no interest in apologetics and theology. The 
Catholic Evidence Guild cannot reach them. For all the 
trojan work that the C.E.G. has done and still is doing it 
cannot reach the very poor in such a manner as to make an 
appreciable difference to them. 

Even the Catholic Social Guild cannot do much. They 
are interested in social questions, but the abstract principles 
of Catholic sociology are, for them, strange words that have 
no meaning. They talk in terms of the U.A.B., of rents, 
wages and the cost of food. 

Yet the people, the poorest of the poor, are a special care 
of the Church. Always has the Church been concerned with 
those who needed her most. Always has the saint chosen 
the people who are most ill in body and soul to be his 
especial friends. 

These people need the help that religion can give them, 
the help that exists in the teachings of Christ and in the life 
of Grace. They need religion but are unable to come to 
it and consequently need assistance. 

We are all willing to give this assistance: but many of 
us are like Count de Mun. We know things are wrong and 
we want to help yet through ignorance we pass by without 
seeing, without caring (in that vital personal way that makes 
care so valuable), without knowing and most of all without 
understanding. 

We will agitate for social justice, condemning low wages 
and bad housing. We will join societies with the more intelli- 
gent of the slum-dwellers and sit on committees with them. 
Especially will we go and talk to them and advise them. 
And all of this is truly because we care for them and sin- 
cerely wish to end the injustices under which they groan. 

How we hate slums and shudder at the thought of bugs. 
We expect men to be shaven and to wear collars (for surely 
water is cheap and even if a man does not possess many 
suits he can at least be clean and tidy.) We cannot bear 
the thought of dirt and grime, even though it is part of the 
everyday existence of these people. If we ever lived in a 
slum or near one our desire is to so ‘‘better’’ ourselves that 
we escape the clutch of grinding poverty. When we do that 
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SOCIAL VOCATION 


we will lean over and give others a helping hand. 

But we do not understand, we do not realise the sufferings 
of the poorest or their real needs. 

We can enjoy the cinema and dances and good books and 
in our spare time study Catholic sociology. 

But we do not understand: we cannot understand because 
we are not of them. 

There is a great need for men and women who can know 
the needs of the poorest, understand their character and 
appreciate their real position. There is a great need for social 
apostles who can meet this need. 

* * * * 

This need is being met in a little way. In New York, in 
various other Canadian and American towns and in one 
English town are Houses (called either Houses of Hospitality 
or Friendship Houses). In these Houses men and women 
are living together endeavouring to practice the precepts 
of the Gospels in caring for their neighbour’s needs. 

In these Houses some effort on these lines is being made by 
men and women who have discovered that there isa real voca- 
tion in lay action and that they can serve God even though 
living the normal everyday life of the people among whom 
they move. Of their own free will they have selected a poor 
life (not necessarily the poorest). Of their own free will they 
have renounced the legitimate pleasures that come with a 
good job and good pay in an endeavour to show their neigh- 
bours that material prosperity is not the goal of man’s life. 

Where the comfort and aid of religion is most needed 
men and women are now to be found trying to live a 
Christian life. In the past only the priest has known of the 
needs of the poorest and of the great potential good to be 
found among them. Only priests labouring in poverty 
stricken industrial slums have discovered the value of those 
seemingly worthless men and women, covered with dirt, 
living in daily companionship with bugs and never knowing 
the certitude of a regular job. 

But the priest was handicapped. His collar was an obstacle 
that prevented him being welcomed everywhere. He had to 
be saintly before people stopped saying that he had to live 
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as he did because that was his job. There was a need for lay 
apostles and with the growing realisation of the importance 
of Catholic Action, and the vocation to such a life, came the 
men and women eager to accept such a vocation and to serve 
God in such a way and to grow in the love of their Saviour 
by loving their neigbours for his sake. 

They live in slums and attempt to live Christian lives. 
They accept in some degree the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount. They are poor in spirit and often poor in reality: 
when generous friends save them from poverty they still try 
to be independent of material possessions. They have a 
real Faith and know that Christ meant what He said when 
He promised that those who first sought after the Kingdom 
of God would have their material necessities provided. 

By such a life these social apostles save their own souls. 
By such a life they show what God can do. By such a life 
they teach religion in the only way that it can be under- 
stood by these people, the forgotten and neglected ones of 
this world. 

Beginning in a small way these social apostles grow in 
the love of God hoping that one day they may be worthy of 
the vocation that God has given them. 

* * * 


as 


Perhaps only by a great increase in these social vocations 
can the poorest be captured for Christ. 


R. P. Watsa. 
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A NEW APOSTOLATE? 


IT is often dangerous to apply the conduct of the past as a 
norm to the present. Only too often a facile parallel between 
days gone by and the present has led to an absurdly literal 
equation between the two, as we may observe sometimes in 
the use made of precedent. At the same time fresh light 
may occasionally be thrown on a situation by indulging in 
such fancies without intending too rigid an application. It is 
a fanciful comparison of this sort which we set down here as 
a feeler, searching out a possible method of regaining the 
proletariat for Christ, and so of counteracting the powerful 
appeal which Communism makes to our age. 

The facts of St. Dominic’s life and vocation are generally 
known, and here we wish only to draw attention to certain 
aspects of it. When St. Dominic came to Languedoc, on 
his way to negotiate a marriage with a foreign princess on 
behalf of his Sovereign, he found the Church hard pressed 
by an enemy powerful because popular. One of the causes 
of the popularity of Albigensianism was the apparently 
severe interpretation of Christian life by the leaders of the 
movement, and the people, as always, were profoundly 
impressed at the sight of rigid austerity linked with a burn- 
ing zeal. The Church had, of course, attempted to save 
her people from the ravages of the heresy, and had sent out 
her emissaries in the sombre yet rich state appropriate to 
their condition as bishops, abbots and priests. But if such 
attire and accoutrement was the due of these defenders of 
the faith, it turned out to be a hindrance to their fight for 
truth since it contrasted ill, in the minds of the populace, 
with the ostentatiously ascetic lives of the Albigensian 
leaders. 

St. Dominic soon detected this weakness in the defence 
and determined to adopt other tactics, to push the fight into 
the enemy’s camp. He would emphasize the true austerity 
of Christ based on the acknowledgement of the goodness 
of God’s creation together with the necessity of pruning and 
cutting away the unwanted in order to attain perfection. 
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Then, having won the respect of the people, he would preach 
to them the saving truths of Christianity. St. Dominic’s 
method therefore was based on the adoption of an austerity 
of life which would vie with that of his opponents; on the 
establishment of a personal contact with the people, as we 
see in his winning over of the innkeeper; and on a firm 
understanding of the truths of Christianity. 

Is there no modern parallel to the struggle in Languedoc 
during St. Dominic’s life-time? Surely we are justified in 
drawing at least a superficial comparison between that and 
the modern struggle between Communism and the Church? 
Now as then the Church is being attacked by a growing and 
popular revolt, one which seems to be daily gaining ground 
and winning over to its side many who should be Catholics. 
Communism has some circumstances in common with the 
old Albigensianism, though its popular appeal certainly con- 
sists in its claim to satisfy human needs and appetites 
rather than in the asceticism of its leaders. Because it is 
claimed that the evil exploitation of men and the maldis- 
tribution of wealth are effectively crushed by Communism, 
men flock to its standard in ever-increasing numbers. This 
secession of men who should be Christians to the new faith 
is to be found in every place, but there are certain areas 
where the desertion is flagrant and seemingly inevitable. 
These are the districts where the double-headed monster of 
poverty and unemployment glowers defiantly at the large 
houses and luxurious lives of the rich. These places are as 
sores in the side of the Church. They are the modern 
Languedocs, for the poor who should be the backbone of 
the Church follow the red flag, and Communism grows there 
like some malignant disease. 

The distressed areas are therefore the weak points in the 
defences of the Church, and, as in Languedoc, the Church 
does not seem easily to be reinforcing these breaches. There 
are two possible, and indeed true, answers made by the 
clergy to the question, ‘‘Are you making headway among 
the ‘down and out,’ the wretchedly poor, and the unem- 
ployed?’’ The first answer, which indeed can be made by 
many, is in the affirmative, for there are a large number 
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A NEW APOSTOLATE? 


who have bridged the chasm, which we are about to des- 
cribe, and are living heroic lives among the poor. But 
another answer is at least as common and as true: ‘‘We 
have tried our best, but we cannot make contact. They are 
prejudiced against us; and, what is more, they are almost 
like beings of another universe whose language and manners 
it is practically impossible to learn.’’ These unfortunate 
people cannot listen to or even hear the Church. And why? 
Because in their eyes the Church stands on the side of riches, 
on the side of the existing state of capitalism, on the side of 
money against the poor. Though a large percentage of this 
prejudice is based on the falsehoods spread by Red propa- 
ganda, yet inevitably a residue is based on a half-truth. 
The Church is—and she must be so—one of the greatest 
objects of alms and material charity, and she receives the 
gifts which are her due from high and low alike. From the 
poor she receives the hard-earned pennies; from the rich 
she receives a proportionate sum, almost necessarily in the 
form of stocks and shares. This is just as it should be, 
and what is over and above from her wisely-governed 
possessions, the Church naturally gives to Christ’s poor. 

But if we turn to the den of the destitute is it not possible 
to see ground for misunderstanding? To the starving man 
the Church seems to stand for unjust capital. Furthermore, 
the gospel is preached to him by one who does not know 
hunger and nakedness as he, one who has a bed to sleep on 
by night and a fair certitude of meals during the day. The 
first and foremost preaching of Christianity should be Christ 
crucified, or in other words sacrifice, but, as St. Dominic 
found in Languedoc, it must be suited to the ears of its 
hearers. The soil must be prepared before the pregnant 
seed, which is the truth of the Cross, can be sown with hope 
of fruit. However ill-founded may be the prejudices of the 
destitute they must be removed before the Church can get a 
hearing, before the Church can heal these sores in her side. 
A wide and permanent contact is required. 

With this vague parallel before our eyes, may we not now 
ask, still fancifully, what would St. Dominic do in the 
modern world, if he suddenly found himself in a distressed 
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area as he formerly found himself in Languedoc? Is there 
not a parallel plan of action to suit this parallel situation? 
St. Dominic adopted the mode of life of those among whom 
he was working. They, or at least their leaders, led a very 
austere and ascetic existence, and the saint became as they 
in this exterior form of life. Might it not then be suggested 
that materially, in externals, he would to-day live the life 
of those among whom he worked? As they are poor and 
destitute in the danger zones where the Church needs to be 
defended, he would become as poor and destitute as they. 
Such a suggestion is obviously open to the objection that 
the similarity between the Albigenses and the modern dis- 
tressed areas is of the vaguest and most superficial kind. 
The leaders of the former were penitential in their lives, 
while those in the poor districts also suffer physically. But 
whereas the Albigenses adopted such a life voluntarily, the 
present-day worker accepts the situation entirely against his 
will; in fact he never accepts, bearing with it only as long 
as there is no way out. In addition, poverty in those days 
was not without honour, and was respected, now it is 
regarded as a pure evil and an unmitigated curse. 

Nevertheless if we look a little further beneath the surface, 
we shall find a closer similarity between the two courses of 
action. One of the chief reasons for the penitential life for 
St. Dominic as an apostle was to win over the respect of the 
people, to make a contact with those whom he had to con- 
vert, a contact which the former champions of the Church 
had failed to make because they were content to underline 
the dignity of the priesthood alone. Now a life of extreme 
poverty and real destitution, undertaken voluntarily from 
sympathy and love of those who are in that state through 
hard destiny, would go far towards breaking down the 
barrier which exists between the clergy and the poverty- 
stricken through the mistaken idea of the latter as regards 
the position of the Church in financial and industrial 
matters. Like knows like. The hound of the Lord—the 
Domini canis—might be recognized by the dogs of Com- 
munist breed. 

That, however, would only be one half of the programme, 
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A NEW APOSTOLATE? 


for St. Dominic joined to the material austerities of his 
opponents a new spirit, the main element of which was a 
practical and living knowledge of the truth. He was attack- 
ing heresy, opposing truth to falsehood and error. And for 
this campaign he was obliged to possess a very accurate, 
profound and ready understanding of the truths of the 
Church and of the nature of the errors of the Albigenses. 
This, of course, entailed assiduous study, but it needed 
more than that, for the truths of the faith are not understood 
by cogitation alone. Before the followers of St. Dominic 
could preach the truth they had to love the truth as well 
as study it, they had to pray the Holy Ghost for the gift of 
Wisdom. In other words the saint’s plan was to infuse the 
exterior mortification with the vivifying spirit of a pro- 
foundly supernatural life joined to constant and untiring 
study. That was the contemplative life essential to a 
preacher of divine truth. 

To-day this contemplative-apostolic spirit is equally 
necessary, and it would be useless to win the sympathy of 
those maltreated by industrialism without a clear and un- 
faltering doctrine to follow it up. The success of the Com- 
munists in those areas depends on the vivid manner in 
which they portray their false, materialistic heaven, so that 
the poor preacher of Christ must be equally vivid and 
forceful, with a firm grasp of Christian truth obtained by 
unceasing study and a superhuman insight into that truth 
given by the contact of love, the gift of wisdom. The modern 
defence of the Church among the poor requires the prepara- 
tion of keen study and deep love as much as did St. 
Dominic’s apostolate in Languedoc. 

Now that we have seen the outlines of a tenuous parallel 
between the state of the Church in St. Dominic’s time and 
in our own days, may we not—still fancifully—ask our- 
selves whether there is not room for a new organization 
now as there was then? It will be objected at once that if 
the two periods are so similar, the Order of St. Dominic 
should supply the need in the same way as at the time of its 
foundation. But we must remember that our fancy has seen 
a parallel and not an identification. The need for the Order 
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of Preachers is as urgent to-day as it was at its inception, 
but it is because the spiritual and intellectual poverty of 
the world is just as severe now as it was in the early 
thirteenth century. Therefore, from this point of view an 
identification exists between the two. We are, however, 
considering a special manifestation of the poverty of mind 
and grace surrounded by novel circumstances and entailing 
a novel danger to the Church. Let us sketch briefly an 
imaginary society which would meet these special needs. 
To begin with, the material of the new apostolate will be 
literal destitution, at least from the moment when the 
member finishes his training. He will be ordained, for he 
must be the minister of grace, but after ordination he will 
leave behind him for ever the security of a permanent bed, 
a permanent roof, a permanent board. This vagabond of 
the Lord will set out lacking purse and scrip, and trudge 
into the most degraded dens of human misery, ready to 
starve with the meatless and shiver with the naked. The 
hedge or the railway bridge may be his cell at night and 
by day he will walk the endless cloisters of the desolate city 
streets. He will need a fearless heroism, for instead of 
seeking the necessaries of life at the doors of the rich and 
great, he will have to ask the dwellers in the dingy streets 
and hovels to share with him their dole or their factory 
pittance. To win this people it is necesary to put oneself 
entirely in their hands and to be completely at their mercy. 
It would be useless to go there backed by rich friends or with 
the certainty that in an extremity there would always be 
somewhere where one could get a good meal and a comfort- 
able bed. In order to become as one of the destitute, only 
two alternatives offer themselves to this new apostle; either 
he must depend for support upon those to whom he preaches, 
or he must try to earn his keep by some menial task. Both 
of these means of living were practised and advocated by 
St. Paul, who insisted that the labourer was worthy of his 
hire and yet laboured long hours at tent making. 
Perhaps working for a living, if it allowed sufficient scope 
for the primary end of the apostolate, would be the more 
successful means of support since the workers to-day respect 
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A NEW APOSTOLATE? 


the man who earns his keep, but despise anyone who in their 
eyes is a type of parasite on society. In this way those to 
whom the apostle preached could never bring forward the 
accusation that the preacher of the gospel of the Cross to 
the downtrodden was himself assured of a sufficiency of all 
the needs of life and that he scarcely knew the meaning of 
real suffering. For the downtrodden will see before them 
a man whose garments are patched as their own for want of 
a change, whose belly is as empty as their own for want of a 
meal, whose skin is as thick as their own from constant 
exposure to the elements by night and by day. And yet he 
bears not the Red Flag but the Cross. 

But if he goes to them entirely deprived of material pos- 
sessions he must be well stocked with spiritual wealth. He 
will enter the battle armed with three main weapons, a deep 
spiritual life of his own, a masterly knowledge of the chief 
dogmas of the Church, and a thorough grasp of the prin- 
ciples of sociology and the Church’s sociological pro- 
gramme. His training will have to supply him with all 
three. Before he is sent out on his mission this apostle will 
have to live the religious life under the three vows inter- 
preted in the greatest severity, a life of constant asceticism 
and striving for supernatural perfection crowned finally by 
the priesthood which will give him the superhuman powers 
of conveying grace to others. In this way he will have his 
own perfection and the perfection of the priesthood to 
sustain him and to give effect to his words. Then he will 
have his theology at his finger tips, being able to explain 
with ease the doctrine of the Church in simple language, and 
with a specialized knowledge of such doctrines as those of 
the Incarnation, the meaning of the Cross, the Mass, and the 
Mystical Body. Finally he will have made an intensive 
study of the social and economic problems of the day with 
special insistence on the true social programme of the 
Church as set forth by the gospels and propounded in the 
encyclicals of the Popes. Such a study will have been 
sufficient to obtain the highest university degree in this 
subject, though in fact he will have taken no degree since 
that would hinder his work. 
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Hence when this priestly tramp drags his half-covered 
feet into the low drinking den, or into the kitchen-bed- 
living room of the wretched family, or sometimes on to the 
soap-box at the street corner, his knowledge and grace will 
flow easily from him into the minds and hearts of those he 
has come to convert. The contrast between the materialism 
of the Communists and his spirituality will be so marked, 
the Truth will stand out so manifestly that few will be able 
to resist the call to the standard of the Cross. These people 
of the slums will hear the truth as from one of themselves, 
and moreover they will recognize and respect the heroism 
of this voluntary destitution. With their ears thus attuned 
to the voice of the speaker, the word will fall into well 
cultivated soil. 

But this apostle cannot hope to conquer all the powers 
of evil that are set against him without the support of fellow 
fighters. He would soon be swamped if he set out quite 
alone. Indeed he would be handicapped by presumption 
from the start. The community life, which was the prin- 
cipal feature of his life of preparation, must be continued 
in a manner suited to the new mode of activity. He will 
remain a member of his Order, meeting his fellow brethren 
at appointed times and places, but these meeting places will 
no longer we the solid walls of a handsome priory in a well- 
appointed Chapter room or calefactory. The gathering of 
these apostles will take place primarily in the local churches, 
the common houses of all the faithful. There in some side 
chapel they will meet to join in common prayer and above 
all to assist at a community Mass, from which they may 
derive strength and encouragement for their work among 
those who blaspheme or do not know the Mass. Their other 
rendezvous will be some disused shed or empty barn, or 
perhaps in the open on some waste ground under cover of 
darkness .. . 

Is this an impossible fantasy? 

CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 
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THE TASK OF THE LIVING CHURCH? 


THE sublime fact of being members of the essentially living 
Church, bestowed upon us in Holy Baptism, implies a task 
with regard to our people. The Living World-Church wills, 
through us her living members, to build our German people 
into a living Church. There is very little sense to start by 
drawing up magnificent plans for the re-conquering of the 
de-christianized populations for the Church, although it goes 
without saying that this re-conquest remains an important 
task to be accomplished by us. But in order to achieve it 
successfully, another task is even more important, viz., the 
total christianization of those who are still living in the 
Living Church. Re-christianization of the estranged 
population is only possible by means of total christianization 
of the Christian community itself. In conferring together as 
to the method of building up our contemporary German 
people into a Living Church, ways and means will have to 
be discussed, and in the first place, how to make each one 
of us into a Living Member of the Church. 

By far the most important element in this personal trans- 
formation into a Living Church will be the Life-preservation 
and the Life-intensification by means of the Holy Eucharist. 

It is important that we should be realists in our policy. 
The veal man as he is, and as each one of us knows him by 
experience, is subject to a perplexing dualism. In him the 
old man, Adam, lives according to his corrupt nature—in 
him, too, Christ lives according to His Divine Nature. Thus, 
we are in practice a perpetual contradiction. Life rises 
against Life, the life of nature against the life of Grace. 
If, therefore, the Life of Grace is not cultivated systemati- 
cally, the life of our corrupt nature, of necessity, gains the 
upper hand. Then the image of man looks thus: in his mind 
he is rationalist, in his will egotist. 

It seems to me that here lies the point where the reform 





1 The second part of an address to German Catholic university men. 
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will have to setin. In academical circles, much rationalism, 
much intellectual pride is rampant. This infatuation with 
our intellect and its reasoning prevents a living faith from 
growing up in the soul. This kind of intellectualism is, 
moreover, inaccessible and hostile to discussion. For, very 
often, the intellect has no desire for disputation because it 
is lacking interest in the truths of Faith. And if it is stil] 
interested, it does not listen to Faith, but criticizes. But 
where Faith is absent, logically, life by and according to 
Faith is absent also. And where there is no life of Faith, 
Faith itself has no chance. Faith is excluded, and therefore 
the valuation of Life according to the truths of Faith is 
wanting. In consequence we have two attitudes: one a 
pronounced lack of interest in the Church and her inten- 
tions, and the other a continual leaning towards the doc- 
trines and world-philosophies diametrically opposed to the 
Church. In practice, this produces the Catholic who no 
longer understands his Church, who shakes his head at 
ecclesiastical decisions, who cannot comprehend how the 
Church takes up such and such an attitude towards such 
and such a problem of the day: who, on occasion, may even 
feel scandalized at the Church and her character of 
absolutism. Such a Catholic is more in tune with time and 
its fleeting ideas than with the Church and her eternal 
truths. Thus, the Catholic ceases to be ‘‘Living Church.”’ 
He has lost the ‘‘sense’’ of the Church. Such a rationalistic 
attitude is to be discountenanced by the intellectuals of the 
new Catholic Germany, at any cost. The only means of 
counteracting this tendency is union with Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist. For he who receives Christ experiences a 
mysterious transformation into Christ, by means of the 
Eucharist; and in consequence Christ’s Life becomes his 
life, Christ’s thought becomes his thought: and this is 
Faith, to think what Christ thinks, and because Christ 
thinks it. The genesis of a living Faith is this: it always 
begins with love; a living faith in someone always begins 
with the love of Him. It is.love which creates a living faith, 
for faith lives only by love. When, therefore, in the Holy 
Eucharist, the physical union between Christ and the 
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THE TASK OF THE LIVING CHURCH 


Christian takes place, regularly, consciously, and with 
requisite attitude of soul, then the glowing flame of the Holy 
Spirit of Love leaps across from Christ to the Christ-united 
soul—the oneness of life becomes the oneness of love. The 
transformation of the loving Christian into the Beloved 
Christ takes place, and thereby the soul is made to see and 
believe. Faith becomes as much a matter of course as 
reasoned thinking. Faith becomes a joy. The way is open 
to a life of Faith. The living Christian grows at the table 
of the Eucharist, and his faith is so vivid that already from 
a distance he distinguishes ideas and organizations that are 
in opposition to the Church. To be ‘‘Living Church’”’ 
means, above all things, to feel and think with the Church 
in a vivid manner—to prefer the Church before all else 
because one lives the Church—one realizes oneself to be 
Church. Two things are very much to be deplored in our 
land and these things must be abolished. There is, first of 
all, the fact that our Catholic compatriots approve of 
attitudes obviously hostile to the Church with the same 
naturalness as our non-Catholic countrymen. And, 
secondly, the fact that we Catholics seem scarcely capable 
of achieving a united front which would carry into the people 
our own religious thought. Living members of the Church 
ought, at all costs, to be able to found a through-and- 
through Catholic press. However, all these plans and, above 
all, the courage for their active fulfilment, can mature only 
in him who maintains within himself, by means of the Holy 
Eucharist, a permanent union with Christ. These Eucha- 
ristic men shall need no Conferences, Assemblies, with many 
Acts and Proposals: for the many who live with the One 
Christ acquire, through the One Christ, their united way of 
thinking—their oneness of faith—as a matter of course. 

For the building-up of the Living Church a second point 
is of decisive importance: the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
and of His world. All of us, more or less, have grown up in 
an age which was destitute of religious knowledge. We had 
perhaps the misfortune to be educated at a school or college 
where no living religion was taught: so that we have stepped 
out into life without Christ. The typical college of the past 
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was swayed more by the heroes of antiquity than by Christ. 
A very large percentage of to-day’s intellectuals has never 
gained any relation at all to Christ in their youth because 
they never came to know Him: or, if they knew of Him, it 
was only by inane and sentimental descriptions. Still more 
was He ignored at the universities ; nobody read the Gospels, 
the daily Press did not mention Jesus Christ. Hence there 
grew up a generation with very scanty knowledge of the real 
Christ. In future we shall have to leave no stone unturned 
in order to gain a true knowledge of the real Christ. The 
Gospel must be the Book of the Catholic. The frequent, 
immediate contact with Christ in the Gospels infallibly 
makes us His captives. Very often one does not believe 
because one does not know what to believe. The reading 
of the Gospel, however, necessarily requires a simultaneous 
study. The Gospel is the fundamental and principle work. 
But next to the Gospel, and all around it, are stored up 
valuable religious works, which all have, more or less, the 
intention of being commentaries or explanations of the 
Gospel. I only mention here the theology of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas. The entire theology of these two classics 
means, and cannot mean anything else, a commentary on 
Christ’s Gospel, a scientific interpretation of the Gospel. 
To assume that the whole theology of the Fathers and 
Doctors is meant only for the clergy is a quite erroneous 
idea: it exists quite as much for the Catholic laity. There 
are many contemporary problems which are not directly 
answered by the Gospel, but which should be answered in 
accordance with the principles of Christ’s Gospel. This is 
the mission of theology. Why should it be impossible to 
organize regular circles for intellectuals, where the great 
classics of theology, especially St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas, and the Fathers, would be read by theologians? 
Such circles would contribute, in no small manner, to the 
building-up of a Living Church. Our Catholic intellectuals 
would, first of all, gain a wide outlook into the world of 
Faith, and, in consequence, the reverence for, and admira- 
tion of, the power of Faith would greatly increase. Secondly, 
with regard to the various intellectual professions, the 
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THE TASK OF THE LIVING CHURCH 


necessary fundamental attitude would acquire clarity, which 
is an indispensable element in the building-up of the popular 
mind. Where religious knowledge does not go beyond the 
status of the child, there can be no question of a Living 
Faith. Finally, a third thing is necessary for the building-up 
of a Living Church: a conscious cultivation of a personal 
apostolate. Christ’s interest in mankind will communicate 
itself to us by the twofold meeting with Him in the Gospel 
and the Eucharist. Our fellow-men will mean something to 
us. This interest in our fellow-men and in each individual 
needs cultivating. Each one is called to be a shepherd of 
souls, because each one is ‘‘Church.’’ Indifference towards 
the welfare of our neighbour is excluded: the quest of souls 
is of obligation. How can we rest tranquil if one of our 
circle is estranged from Christ? He who is a stranger to 
Christ must be won for Christ in a discreet and kindly 
manner. This will demand personal sacrifices, emancipa- 
tion from human respect. It supposes strong personal con- 
centration on the world of Faith. Yet, such an apostolate 
from man to man belongs to the first and fundamental 
elements of the Living Church. 

Unity with the Eucharistic Christ until a permanent union 
is achieved, the systematically cultivated penetration of the 
mind of the Gospel, and of the classics of theology, the 
courageous apostolate from man to man in kindliness and 
patience: the personal cultivation of these three things, and 
their realization among small groups: this seems to me to 
be the solid foundation on which a Living Church can be 
built once more. It matters not that we are few; if the few 
are Living Church, then, by means of the few, the German 
people will become a LIVING CHURCH. 

A GERMAN DOMINICAN 
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SYNTHESIS ON SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION! 


IT is the most frightful of ironies that our economic system 
has opened new and valid horizons to the aspiration of our 
work precisely by that same liberal-commercial drive which 
has smashed pre-capitalist systems of personal labour and 
family production. Man’s work and woman’s bearing—the 
bitter things under the domination of the balance sheet, the 
world-wide market, the clean-cuffed man of commerce. 
Because clean-cuffs does not care a damn for man’s work 
and woman’s bearing. A production which is primarily 
judged by its export balance (and that means a production 
which is primarily for the profit and prestige of the clean- 
cuffs, the telephone-manipulators of marginal prices, the 
destroyers) runs clean counter to the restoration of the per- 
sonal in industry. But, says Marcel Melcor, liberalist 
commercialism at its present stage involves an impossibility 
and is being destroyed by it. You can’t go on developing 
the consuming power of a minority at the expense of the 
majority. You can’t go on developing the consuming power 
of a minority at a greater pace than that of the majority. 
Morals aside, you can’t do it. The agricultural population 
of the world (three-fourths of the world’s population) can- 
not continue to be exploited in the interests of export balance 
sheets. He says we’ve got to stop it before it breaks us. 
And he says the only way to do it is to turn the trend of 
economic effort away from international export balances 
and build up justice through recognizing the existence of 
our next-door neighbour. And he is speaking here 
primarily as an economist. The humiliating lesson is 
rubbed in: if you want to save your bacon you must seek 
first the kingdom of God and His justice. Which is a bit of 
a surprise if all you wanted to save was your bacon. And 
it’s a welcome snub if you thought that the Christian 





1 Le Travail et l’ Homme, Etienne Borne et Francois Henry (Les Iles, 
Desclée de Brouwer; 15 frs. Belges). 

Au Dela du Machinisme, Marcel Melcor (Questions Disputées, Desclée 
de Brouwer; 18 frs.) 
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SYNTHESIS ON SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 


Revolution was in any sense something optional. 

It has widened horizons at the cost of closing our houses 
over our heads and turning our daughters out of doors. 
That’s the price of it, this commercialism of ours. Still it 
has widened horizons, and you begin the work of restoration 
with what you’ve got, both the gain and the loss. Never 
until now was it possible for the world-transforming nature 
of human work to be seen so clearly as necessarily included 
in a Christian synthesis; mecessarily sterile elsewhere. 
Argue it on any plane you choose, you are reduced to the 
conscious and developing action of grace in economic, 
political and social life as the sole thing we have to build 
with, either as Christians or as needy men without any 
other label. It is by the common work that men do for their 
livings that the world is made human and mankind made 
divine. Why? Because work is fundamentally a conform- 
ing to the will of God in events and in persons, in the nature 
of the material creation and in the objective nature of social 
needs. It is always possible for the community of our 
labour to be made the communion of the sons of God. With 
acknowledgments to international commerce we may say 
now that the social interconnection of all human tasks is as 
plain as the nose on your face. The worker collaborates 
with all men in a work of obedience to the will of God 
(divinely fruitful and socially so) which is also a work of 
transforming the face of the earth. Work is the cement 
of human community and is principally (before anything 
is) social charity in practice. It is the bringing of the 
material creation into conformity with the divine humanity. 
Talk of horizons! 

What we feel is the strait waistcoat. Call it the Cross if 
you choose but you are advised to watch your step. The 
authors of the essay on Work show little sympathy to those 
who offer to the workers, in the name of sacrifice, a brutal 
effacement of the human; who exact obedience to ‘‘the will 
of God’’ without questioning the principle by which their 
own economic activities are directed, namely the maximum 
of interest and of security for their invested capital; who 
preach the Cross at the worker in order to ensure that they 
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shall not be required to remove from him the injustices by 
which they live. Horizons or no horizons, the drive of our 
splendid and all-conquering civilization has pretty effec- 
tively eliminated the human person from the economic life. 
Understandably if you consider the huge immobilizations 
of capital which accompanied nineteenth-century indus- 
trialism. But Melcor sees possibilities of a return to 
‘‘personal’’ production in the types of machinery which are 
superseding coal-driven plant. The access of electrical 
power shakes loose the industrial town into workshops of 
greater independence and autonomy. The tendency to 
“‘automatism’’ in factories of a certain highly developed 
type eliminates the machine ‘‘hand,’’ solving inhuman 
employment in the twofold way of throwing the unskilled 
mechanic out of work and exacting from the skilled 
engineer a more individual knowledge of the machinery he 
tends and a consequently greater exercise of personal powers 
in his work. The arrangement at once suggested is that of 
the ‘‘leisure state.”’ Melcor shows, however, that this does 
not mean a minimal period of work and a maximal period 
of leisure for everyone. In the logic of machine develop- 
ment it means highly skilled work for the few and social 
and economic uselessness for the majority. (Though this is 
to say nothing of the agricultural majority, always the 
greater part of the world’s population and the principally 
exploited mass of mankind.) A distinction is helpful here. 
Though the first preparation of raw materials may be safely 
and advantageously left to quasi-automatic machinery, it is 
intolerable that the finished ‘‘human’’ product should be so 
left; for the first process ministers to the workman, the 
second to our neighbour, the object of the love which in- 
forms the work. An automatic sawmill may be a splendid 
thing without in any way compromising the judgment by 
which we know mass-produced furniture to be beastly 
(socially degrading both in its production and in its use). 
The future envisaged by Melcor is one in which the quali- 
tative development of human products under the hands of 
workmen to whom the huge modern resources of power are 
made individually and corporately accessible, is practically 
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SYNTHESIS ON SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 


limitless. Cultural developments essentially possible and 
viable which leave the imagination gasping while pro- 
viding limitless scope for free human employment. The 
affirmation of the possible begins when the necessities of 
liberal commercialism have been broken by the very impos- 
sibilities they imply. And this has happened already. 
Industrial technique since the crisis of 1931 is more plastic 
as regards its future than, probably, at any time since the 
overthrow of the medieval order. 

The future speculations outlined above are admittedly an 
insufficient motive to social transformation. The Christian 
ethic outlined by Borne and Henry in the essay on work 
suggests the way by which the economic formations pro- 
posed by Melcor become viable. And in becoming viable 
they become far less easily predictable. An ethic of labour 
not dictated a priori but taken as it arises in the valid 
aspirations of the workers in their conditions of to-day and 
so subsumed into a Christian synthesis is the basis from 
which, really and in the concrete, personalism must take 
its movement and from which it must receive its spiritual 
balance. The authors of the essay on work appear to have 
achieved an amazing and provocative success in sketching 
the main philosophical outlines of this principal dynamic 
force in the achievement of Christian revolution. 

There are criticisms due to the value of the book, for it 
is too good to let go without meticulous scrutiny. It is mis- 
leading that art and work should be divorced as separate 
activities, the one pursuing the beautiful (which has nothing 
to do with utility) and the other pursuing the useful (which 
has nothing to do with beauty). In the opinion of the present 
reviewer the overstressed distinction hurts the synthesis of 
the book. True, there is a valid distinction of essence, but 
to carry this distinction into a division of essentially 
separate activities is to overlook the synthetic, bodily- 
spiritual nature of all human activity in the concrete. The 
totally a-social artist is a product of the same commercial- 
industrial drive which has beggared our work of intellectual 
significance; which has bestialized our labour and made a 
dry-dugged vampire of our art. One feels it to be a pity 
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that the works of Eric Gill or of Ananda Coomaraswamy are 
not more readily accessible to the French public. The 
comparison of work with contemplation shows a slightly 
romanticized view of the latter with which readers of 
Colosseum will be familiar. Again it is the synthesis of the 
book which is hurt, for the essay, immense in its promise, 
could have been much more powerful, if at the cost of being 
less optimistic. 

Nevertheless the world-conquering nature of the Christian 
ethic is a reasonable ground for optimism. Our work is 
social charity in practice and is the cement both of human 
personality and of human community. However intellec- 
tually impoverished our work may be this remains true, 
and the drive of the Christian ethic cannot stop short of 
qualitative improvement of the nature of industrial tasks 
and of industrial products.? A technical means to this has 
aiready been sketched from Melcor. From a synthesis of 
both books, bearing in mind the dedication of Le Travail et 
l’ Homme to the J.O.C., the following may be advanced. 
As social charity is towards really existing persons and not 
towards an abstraction called humanity, so in practice the 
remedial action of social charity is through le plus prochain, 
the neighbour to whom the social action of our labour 
immediately binds us. For the worker this means not only 
the brotherhood of labour expressed in his work, but also 
that the work thus performed in common is itself an act of 
social devotion to the needs of others. So envisaged, the 
remedial action of labour is seen to be included in the 
remedial action of grace, and it is plain that the fundamental 
power of Christian revolution lies in its foundation in the 
liturgical action of the Mass. With the formation of cor- 
porations in industry, bound by the real charity of 
immediate neighbours in social action, the principle is 
accepted of the settlement of economic disputes, inequalities 
and distress through the organisation of le plus prochain, 





2 The word ‘‘industrial’’ is here used in its generic sense and has no 


special reference to a perhaps inaccurate label for the ’ism from which 
we suffer. 
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SYNTHESIS ON SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 


an organisation of industry in basic accord with Catholic 
theology. 

It is apparent firstly that the liberal-commercialist con- 
ception of the economic life has rendered the word justice 
practically inapplicable to any industrial dispute whatever 
expressed in its own terms. (The claims of the workers 
being unanswerable precisely because they are expressed 
in human terms.) 

Secondly, that liberal commercialism has reached an 
inevitable check in that limitless expansion without which 
its own principles of action involve and impose impossi- 
bilities. 

Thirdly, that the check so imposed forces a reorganization 
and re-orientation of the economic life for which the means 
are already apparent in present developments of the tech- 
nique of industry. But these means, in order to be so used, 
impose the necessity of justice both to industrial and 
agricultural workers, and require a greater proportional 
productivity of agriculture through a considerable propor- 
tional increase in the consuming power of agricultural 
communities. 

Fourthly, that the social dynamism of this reorientation 
is present in the Christian ethic of labour. 

Fifthly, that social charity modelled on and actually 
implementing real economic relations, fed by the liturgical 
life of the Church, is the form and life of the new order whose 
achievement is to be worked out in practice by Christians 
themselves or failing this, left as a pious abstraction. A 
pious abstraction to provide might-have-been’s for the dis- 
cussion of historians some half millennium hence when, 
conceivably, some beginnings of culture may have been 
re-established after the suicide of 20th century man. 

BERNARD KELLY. 
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SPAIN—PERSECUTIONS OLD AND NEW 


THE English Press for some years past has consistently mis- 
judged the Spanish people and our Press of to-day, with 
scanty exceptions, is not exempt from this unhappy phase of 
English journalism. But however complacent we may 
hitherto have been in accepting the views of our journalists, 
we must feel something of a shock in the revelations of the 
Spanish Hierarchy who have so effectually drawn aside the 
curtain concealing things deliberately hidden from us. 

The document they have published is one couched in 
calm language uttered without either bitterness or rancour. 
It is a plain statement subscribed by 48 prelates ruling or 
administering 54 of the 60 dioceses of Spain, men on the 
spot speaking from personal experience. It opens with a 
clear account of the injustice of the 1936 elections, when 
through ‘‘the lawlessness of a Government, which, in 
defiance of the will of the people, set up a political machinery 
in direct opposition to the majority of the nation, the Right, 
with a majority of more than a million votes over the Left, 
was given 118 deputies less than the Popular Front. For 
this purpose the votes of entire provinces had been entirely 
cancelled.”’ 

Of the utmost importance is their reply to the objection 
that ‘‘Whatever were the Reds’ excesses, the fact remains 
that, had Franco not rebelled, the hundreds and thousands 
of priests who were assassinated would have been saved for 
their spiritual work.’’ The Bishops’ answer is: ‘‘As 
witnesses of the position at the moment when the conflict 
arose, we are unable to agree with the statement. The 
exact opposite is the truth. Documents make it clear that 
the minute plans of the Marxist revolution which was being 
prepared, and which would have overrun the whole country 
but for the half-civil, half-military movement, contemplated 
the extermination of the whole clergy and of every man 
belonging to the Right, the Sovietization of industry, and 
the establishment of Communism.”’ 
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SPAIN—PERSECUTIONS OLD AND NEW 


The Bishops then point out the fact ‘‘that five years of 
persistent provocation against Spanish subjects in the 
religious and moral order, exposed the existence of public 
welfare to a grave danger and increased the tension in the 
minds of the Spanish people to breaking-point; that as legal 
means had been exhausted, the national conscience felt 
that to save order and peace, the only recourse left open was 
to force; that powers, alien to the authority assumed to be 
legitimate, decided to upset the established order, and for- 
cibly to implant Communism; lastly, that the inevitable 
logic of facts drove the Spanish people to two alternatives: 
either to succumb to the last assault of the destructive 
Communism which had been definitely planned and de- 
cided, as happened in provinces where the National move- 
ment failed, or to try, in a gigantic effort, to shake off the 
dreaded enemy, and save the fundamental principles of 
social life and its national character.’’ 

We must notice the insistence of the Bishops on the fact 
that the rising was not a mere military one, but civil and 
military: and that it was not in the first instance the Govern- 
ment forces that were encountered, but the popular militias. 
“Protected by the Government’s passive attitude, and 
armed by the State arsenals, these hordes threw themselves 
against every element that stood for order.’’ It is mainly 
the atrocities committed by the uncontrolled rabble that 
make up the long list of terrible horrors of persecution 
related, as we have already remarked, without rancour or 
bitterness but with a cry for mercy on the persecutors. 

We cannot but see in this appalling national convulsion 
a striking parallel with the Carlist civil war of exactly a 
century ago. In the same degree was the Liberal anti- 
Catholic Government of that day at the mercy for a long 
time of an armed rabble in Madrid who ransacked and set 
fire to the religious houses in the city after murdering the 
peaceful inmates. Like scenes were enacted in Barcelona, 
Sarragossa, and other cities. In 1835 three thousand 
religious houses were suppressed, the goods of the religious 
confiscated and even the sacred vessels stolen to fill the war- 
chest of the Liberals. Neither was Spain spared the miseries 
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of foreign interference, for the English Liberal Government, 
inspired by its foreign secretary, Lord Palmerston, per- 
mitted and openly supported the dispatching of a ‘‘British 
Legion’’ of 10,000 men to Spain under an Irish Protestant, 
General de Lacy Evans, a mischievous action bitterly 
opposed by the Duke of Wellington. Thanks to this 
formidable army the Liberals gained the day and the 
Carlists were excluded from the Spanish throne. Espartero, 
the Liberal leader, responsible in no small measure for the 
persecution, had a very short-lived triumph, and was forced 
to give way to another. The remainder of Queen Isabella’s 
reign was but the history of continuous military revolts 
which culminated in her dethronement by the military 
dictator, Marshal Prim, in 1868. This general offered the 
crown to Leopold, a Catholic Hohenzollern, but France 
took alarm at the prospect of Prussians on either flank, and 
as all the world knows the outcome of these Spanish troubles 
was the Franco-Prussian war which, in turn, narrowly 
missed embroiling all Europe, just as the present position 
threatens day by day to succeed in doing. 

All through the many military risings that took place in 
the peninsula between the first Carlist war and 1870 the 
Church was almost a continual suffer, and it is significant 
of the state of things that Blessed Andrew Claret, probably 
the greatest Spaniard of modern times, died in exile in 1870. 
Many of his sons, the Claretian Fathers, were in the van- 
guard of the martyrs of this latest persecution, which has 
exceeded all in ferocity. It is indeed doubtful if in the 
whole course of the Church’s history there has ever been 
a persecution comparable to this: and just as the anti- 
Catholic feeling of the Liberals in the eighteenth century 
allowed amongst their followers the most terrible treatment 
of the Church and thus almost raised the Carlist rising to 
the status of a Crusade, so to-day the criminal weakness 
and worse of the Popular Front Government has done the 
same for the rising of General Franco. The Bishops in fact 
make this clear in their final conclusions. 

‘*(1) Though the Church did not want the war, she could 
not remain indifferent to the conflict, with one side against 
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rent, God, and on the other side, in spite of human failings, a 
per- magnificent effort to preserve the old Spanish and Christian 
‘itish | spirit. 
tant, (2) The Church does not associate herself with acts, 
terly tendencies or purposes that may now or in the future deface 
this the noble aspect of the National movement. 

the | (3) We affirm that the civil and military rebellion has. 
tero, sprung from two roots in the national conscience: 
the patriotic feeling, which has found in armed resistance the 
rced only means to raise Spain to her feet and save her from 
Ha’s ultimate ruin; religious feeling, which looks upon armed 
volts resistance as the force that will dispose of God’s enemies 
tary and guarantee the continuity of its faith and the practice of 
_ the its religion. 
ance =f (4) To-day in Spain there is no hope for the re-conquest 
and of peace and justice except the triumph of the National 
bles? movement. This is truer to-day than it was at the outset of 
wly the war, because the forces in opposition, in spite of the 
ition efforts of their leaders, offer no guarantee of political and 

{ social stability. 

ein | The letter ends in a declaration of forgiveness of the 
the | persecutors. ‘‘God knows that we love in the bowels of 
cant § Christ and that we pardon with all our heart all those who 
bly without knowing what they are doing, have done the 
370. gravest damage to the Church and to their country. They 
jan- | are our sons. We implore before God and in their favour 
has 7 the merits of our martyrs, of the ten bishops and of the 
the : thousands of priests and Catholics who died forgiving them, 
een and also the suffering, like a deep sea, which Spain is under- 
nti- | going. Pray that in our country hatreds may be 
ury | extinguished, that souls may draw together, that we may alk 
rent again be one in the bond of charity.’’ 
r to WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
less | 

the 
fact 
uld 
inst } 
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PAULINE JARICOT AND THE ROSARY 


RESEARCH made in connection with the impending 
canonisation of Pauline Jaricot, the French girl who is 
perhaps best known as the foundress of the Association for 
the Propagation of the Faith, has brought to light an inter- 
esting chapter in the history of the practice of saying the 
rosary. A little more than a century ago the seventeen- 
year-old daughter of a Lyons silk-merchant was inspired to 
start an association which would promote prayer and alms- 
giving for the conversion of the heathen. The humble effort 
which begun among her father’s work-girls spread rapidly 
thanks to the zeal and organizing ability of this would-be 
missionary. Her system was simplicity itself: a short 
prayer each day and alms of a sou a week, the members to 
be grouped in dizaines, centaines and milles; and the wide- 
spread success did much to rehabilitate the fortunes of the 
French missionary societies who had been reduced to in- 
activity by the upheavals of the revolution and the Empire. 
In due course the Association became too cumbersome 
for the original simple constitution and a National Council 
was created under influential auspices to distribute the alms 
to all missions. After some hesitancy Mlle. Jaricot severed 
her connection with the association which was destined to 
take root in every nation of the old world. It is noteworthy 
that Dr. Poynter, then Vicar-General of the London 
District, sponsored the first effort in England in 1825. But 
England’s position in those days was not unlike that of the 
newer mission countries to-day, her contribution to the 
A.P.F. was offset by the advances made by the Council to 
her; indeed it was not until 1928 that the total sum was 
equalled by our contributions, and in that year Cardinal 
Bourne, following the lead of the Pope, set aside the Sunday 
preceding the feast of Christ the King as Mission Sunday— 
a day of prayer and co-operation with the organisation that 
has become the principal mission-aid society and whose 
direction had recently been transferred to Rome. 
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PAULINE JARICOT AND THE ROSARY 


At the time of her generous self-effacement Pauline 
Jaricot was still a young woman in her middle twenties. 
From her childhood she had wanted to set out and convert 
the benighted heathen. ‘‘I will nurse the sick and teach 


” 


the children their catechism,’’ she had said, thereby anti- 
cipating the devoted work of the thousands of nuns who were 
later to be enabled to start work by her foundation. In her 
day there were few Sisters in the missions, so it was decided 
that she should abandon active works for a time and try to 
find a way of bringing about her long-meditated project. 
After a period of recollection, during which the idea of 
setting out was abandoned on the advice of her director, her 
intensely practical mind turned to the question of encour- 
aging the habit of prayer in the home. Her anxiety about 
the break-up of family life, about the encroachment of large- 
scale industry upon craftsmanship and about the perversive 
effect of the cheap press have earnt her the deserved title of 
‘precursor of jocisme,’’ but her first step to counteract these 
evils was the re-introduction of the habit of saying the 
Rosary. 

“T had been puzzling how to get the frivolous French 
mind to adopt the Rosary—a form of prayer and meditation 
that was looked upon as out of fashion and relegated to the 
ignorant. There seemed no hope that these languid souls 
who had lost all sense of sin and any wish to remedy it 
would adopt a method of doing so which was so un- 
attractive to those who do not know its sweetness.’’ 

Having been approached with a request for books and 
other devotional objects Pauline bethought herself once 
more of joining prayer to good works. Like her previous 
enterprise this was to be simple, practical, and easily ex- 
tended. Since the habit had fallen into desuetude she would 
not ask for much at a time, so she required the associates 
of ‘‘the Living Rosary’’ to group themselves in fifteens each 
to say one decade a day and meditate on a different mystery. 
The original inscription cards show a daguerrotype picture 
of Our Lady surrounded by a chain of hearts with room 
for the names of the associates; these were kept in touch 
with one another by circulars and made a small monthly 
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contribution towards the fund for books, pictures and 
rosaries. 

Once more the work girls in the silk factories were the 
first to join and once more the work spread across France, 
but not without meeting with disapproval. The Master. 
General of the Order of Preachers, misled by hearsay 
information addressed the originator of the movement a 
letter in which he taxed her with attempting to stamp out 
the devotion of the Rosary by an imprudent innovation. 
This accusation was deeply felt by Pauline, but she 
wrote to Rome, modestly explaining that the association 
could in no way injure the devotion since all it did was to 
extend a practice which had practically died out.’ Later 
the Living Rosary was affiliated to the Order and now shares 
the spiritual advantages of the other Rosary confraternities. 
In the interval the association had met with the approval 
of the French hierarchy and spread everywhere both in 
Europe and later, the missions. In France alone there were 
more than a million members, and by the time of her death 
seventy-five years ago it had reached the eight-figure mark. 
Its adoption in the missions was to give special satisfaction 
to the broken woman whose last years were spent in great 
misery. 

This was brought about by her determination to improve 
the material conditions as well as the spiritual life of her 
working-class friends. After a cure at the shrine of St. 
Philomena, which was admitted as a miracle and led to the 
canonisation of the child-martyr of the Catacombs Pauline 
Jaricot dedicated her new lease of life to social work. She Ff 
had inherited a modest fortune and hoped to persuade some 
of her friends to finance a model industrial community in 
which the co-operative system was to be tried out; but 
because she rightly saw that any lasting result must be based 
on spontaneous effort she appealed to the poorer people to 
take their share in the venture. ) 




























4 
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1 This is borne out by the contemporary success of the association, | 
details of which are obtainable from the head office, at 104 rue Bugeuad, 
Lyon. Pére Quénau, O.P., the present promoter, recommends it as a 
method for penetration into workshops, clubs, and schools where priests 
are not allowed to set foot. \ 
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PAULINE JARICOT AND THE ROSARY 


Writing in the middle of the nineteenth century she anti- 
cipated most of the social doctrine which has since become 
commonplace among Catholics, indeed her words might 
have been used by Pope Leo XIII as a draft for Rerum 
Novarum. ‘‘The Christian workman has never found it so 
hard to persevere in the profession of his faith . . . It is 
useless to try to make the masses moral by appealing to their 
heads, the cries of suffering or of hatred stifle the most 
eloquent of voices . . . The first thing to do is to restore 
to the working man his dignity of man, by freeing him from 
the slavery of ceaseless toil; his dignity of father by enabling 
him to taste the joys of family life; his dignity of Christian 
by procuring him, together with his household joys the 
consolation and comfort of religion.’’ 

Support was soon forthcoming from the humblest people, 
for the repute of the promoter stood high, moreover the iron 
foundry chosen as the site of the experiment was in good 
working order, and there was nothing obviously defective 
in the scheme. So the order for purchase was given and 
title deeds were exchanged, but when the time came to take 
delivery it was found that a fraudulent agent had embezzled 
the vast sums entrusted to him and committed the pur- 
chasers to further disbursements. The loss of the promoter’s 
fortune was outweighed by her concern for the savings of 
the poor which had been entrusted to her. Every effort she 
made to right the unhappy enterprise was unsuccessful so 
she began an immense begging campaign which occupied 
the last years of her life, for she had determined to repay 
every penny. Friends in every part of Europe endeavoured 
to help. Cardinal Wiseman, Newman, Fr. Ignatius Spencer 
in this country were moved to sympathy, but the sums 
collected were inadequate. Living the life of a pauper she 
made a small income by opening a passage across her garden 
and charging a small toll-fee, which she paid over to her 
creditors. 

The zealous soul who had founded two flourishing 
association, and whose success with a third was only pre- 
vented by the base treachery of rogues, now was an object 
of pity and sometimes of scorn: all of which she met with 
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perfect resignation. The opening words of her spiritual 
testament indicate something of the spirit which sustained 
her in her trials and is likely to hasten her early elevation 
to the honours of the altar. 

““My hope is in Jesus. My only treasure is His Cross, 
The lot which has befallen me is excellent and my heritage 
most precious. May the most just, the most high, the most 
holy will of God be fulfilled in all things. It matters little, 
O all powerful will of my Saviour, if my earthly goods, my 
reputation, honour, health and life itself be taken from me 

. if I may at length offer Thee my holocaust and con- 
sume myself entirely in love for Thee and for souls . . if in 
thus dying for Thy holy will and for my brethren I can 
say: It is for this I was born. My task is done.’’ 
HERBERT KILpDAny. 
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MODERN THOMIST PSYCHOLOGY 


IN a preface to a recent and up-to-date treatise on modern 
scientific psychology,' based upon the teachings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Viennese psychiatrist, Dr. Rudolf 
Allers, emphasizes the importance of such a foundation for 
modern psychology and maintains that no system of philo- 
sophy is better suited to this purpose than that of the Angelic 
Doctor. The peculiar position occupied by psychology, 
standing as it does between biology and philosophy proper, 
demands just such a basis. Man is a psycho-physical 
organism, composed of mind and body, spirit and matter, 
the ultimate nature and correlation of which cannot be dis- 
covered by experience alone. As other psychologists are 
beginning to realize, the detachment of empirical and 
experimental psychology from speculative psychology leads 
to uncertainty and confusion; and the failure to adopt a 
definite and common-sense philosophy has resulted in a 
number of divergent schools, each with some vague and 
uncertain philosophical background. 

Dr. Brennan’s important work will go far to meet the 
demand of students for a comprehensive and reliable survey 
of modern psychology completed by the establishment of the 
empirical facts upon a sound philosophical basis calculated 
to enable the reader to gain a satisfactory idea of the science 
as an organic whole. Thus the author opens with a survey 
of the general principles and method of psychology of 
Aquinas. He reminds us of the latter’s great regard for 
facts from which his theories are ultimately derived. ‘‘The 
essential reliability of Aquinas’ methods,’’ we are told, ‘‘is 
demonstrated repeatedly by the large measure of agreement 
between his records of introspectable data and the reports 
given by modern experimenters.’’ We must not, however, 
expect to find in the writings of St. Thomas an answer to 





1 General Psychology. An Interpretation of the Science of Mind based 
on Thomas Aquinas. By Robert Edward Brennan, O.P., Ph.D. 
(Macmillan; 12/6.) 
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every problem. ‘‘There are some topics that Aquinas did 
not touch on, and it would be unfair to him to make his 
teachings solve every riddle that the modern student pro- 
poses. Many of these questions have been formulated only 
in our own times, and we must guard against the uncon- 
scious, though quite natural, impulse to alter the meaning 
of a problem as Aquinas stated it and to coax his text in 
the direction requisite for adapting it to new problems. To 
do so would be to endanger the equilibrium of the whole 
system.”’ 

The endeavour to interpret the scientific data philosophi- 
cally does not imply a mere reconciliation of the science with 
philosophy, but the recognition, first of all, of the value of 
the experimental data and their proximate scientific inter- 
pretation, proceeding from this to that deeper understanding 
of the problem which philosophy alone can provide. It is in 
this light that the author defines general psychology as the 
scientific study of mental experience and of the principles 
on which this experience is ultimately founded. It is a 
scientific study because it aims at a systematic and reasoned 
exposition of facts, laws and causes. It deals with mental 
experience or the recognized processes and contents of the 
mind. In tracing these things to their ultimate principles it 
does not limit itself to the mere description or grouping of 
mental phenomena, but seeks to determine, by logical 
method, the existence and nature of further realities on which 
the functions of mind are more remotely dependent. These 
latter are the philosophic implications of psychology as 
an empirical or experimental science; and it is worthy of 
note that all such inferences are derived initially from facts 
of actual experience. 

The value of psychology lies in the fact that, as Professor 
C. K. Ogden says, it ultimately provides a basis for many 
other studies—Ethics, Economics, Aesthetics, Ethnology, 
Grammar, Politics, and Mathematics. Even Physics is 
ultimately driven back on hypotheses which are essentially 
matters of psychological criticism and construction. ‘‘One 
of the important problems of both scientific and philosophic 
psychology is the knowledge process. To know how we 
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MODERN THOMIST PSYCHOLOGY 


know is in a sense to have the foundation of all science, 
since, on its subjective side, science is the content of a 
particular mind. Again,’’ the author continues, ‘‘the 
psychology of cognition furnishes us with a basis for the 
science of logic which aims to determine the rules of correct 
thinking and reasoning.’’ In this science, however, we 
find the basis of the science of education. ‘‘Every science, 
in fact, which aims at controlling or influencing the minds 
of others, like sociology, jurisprudence, and_ political 
economy, has its roots in psychological strata where the 
workings of the human mind are explored.’’ ‘‘Finally we 
have in philosophic psychology a discussion of the nature of 
the will-act which has a direct bearing on the science of 
ethics and natural religion.’’ 

Dr. Brennan divides his treatise into three books repre- 
senting the traditional division of life into three levels, 
organic, sensory, and intellectual. In each book the first 
place is given to an account of the data, followed by their 
philosophic interpretation. The first book therefore treats 
briefly of Organic Life in general, as observed in the 
structure and modes of reproduction and its fundamental 
unit, the cell, and goes on to discuss the speculative concept 
of life, mechanistic and vitalistic theories. The Aristotelian 
theory of matter and form taken over by St. Thomas 
Aquinas is briefly but clearly explained, and shown to be a 
valid interpretation of the scientifically observed facts. 

Taking sensory life next, as a part of mental life in 
general, the author starts from the fundamental fact of con- 
sciousness by which sensory life is differentiated from 
vegetable life. ‘‘This means that wherever there is the con- 
scious factor in living response, it is certain that we are 
treating with an animal organism. The notion of conscious- 
ness cannot be strictly defined. The word comes from the 
Latin conscire which implies a knowing subject along with 
an object which is known. Whereas mental life may be 
described as awareness of anything, consciousness is aware- 
ness of a particular sort because of its direct reference to self, 
one’s own existence, sensations, feelings and actions. The 
boundaries of consciousness are therefore more restricted 
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than those of mental life since this includes the presence of 
objects clearly seen, others but dimly perceived, and still 
others of which we are not at all conscious. Obviously this 
mental life is possible without consciousness. It is with 
reference to the facts of consciousness, however, that mental 
science is best approached, for the reason that precisely 
these kinds of phenomena are or should be the business of 
the scientific psychologist.’’ 

Consciousness, according to this author, can be studied 
from the standpoint of both content or structure, and of 
function. ‘‘Thought for example is a form of consciousness. 
As a function, it is an operation of mind. This is its dynamic 
aspect . . . Consciousness receives what the world has to 
give and then reacts,’’ and though it is characterized by the 
manifoldness of its functions it is really one whole experi- 
ence. The essentially synthetic nature of consciousness 
should not be overlooked. 

There is a certain disagreement among psychologists in 
regard to the concept of consciousness and to the advisability 
of making it the starting point of psychology, but, as the 
author points out, ‘‘because there are different ways of 
looking at consciousness, or—to use the more general term 
—at mind, we have a real foundation for making formal 
distinctions of the systems of scientific psychology.’’ Thus 
mind may be considered as a structure, as an operational 
concept, as behaviour, as a pattern, or as an unconscious 
drive. 

The Organic basis of consciousness. The nervous system 
is next described and this section is followed by an account 
of the sense organs and sensation, both general and special. 
Thence the author proceeds to discuss the internal senses: 
Perception, Imagination on the cognitive and Instinct on the 
dynamic side. Instinct is related to the estimative sense of 
the older psychology, and is shown to be purposive in char- 
acter and to exhibit growth and modification. Various 
theories of instinct are reviewed and criticized. Memory and 
emotional life form the subject of a subsequent section. 
Having dealt with the scientific aspect of sensory life Dr. 
Brennan proceeds to discuss its philosophical aspect, 
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beginning with the distinction between biological and sen- 
sory life, from which he goes on to discuss the problem 
of the origin of animal life, theories of evolution and 
creation. 

The third book is concerned with the intellectual life, 
again in regard to its cognitive and volitional aspects. 
However difficult it may be to lay bare by experimental 
study ‘‘the workings of our mental mechanisms as they 
produce an idea or reach a settled decision,’’ nevertheless 
this does not imply ‘‘that the methods of the laboratory are 
inapplicable to the levels of thought and volition.’’ The 
concept of intelligence, as the author notes, seems to have 
been either completely ignored by psychologists, or attacked 
in a half-hearted manner that could hardly be calculated to 
give us a correct understanding of it. The work of intelli- 
gence testers has, however, revived interest in this problem, 
as also those investigations into the phenomena of intel- 
lectual processes which were carried out in the earlier years 
of this century by Oswald Kulpe, Marbe and others in 
Germany and elsewhere. In accordance with the principles 
of Aquinas, intelligence means the exercise of the ability 
to think, which is what we understand by intellect. These 
researches, as well as those of intelligence testers, partic- 
ularly of Spearman and his school, have done much to 
rehabilitate the concept of intelligence in modern 
psychology. 

Along with the cognitive functions of intellect a special 
volitional activity is recognised by the scientific thinker and 
the untrained observer alike. Volition is a special form of 
orexis, a term now in general use in psychology as the 
equivalent of ‘‘appetite’’ or appetition. We may distinguish 
between sensory and intellectual orexis. The concept of 
volition, its various types and characteristics, together with 
the experimental studies thereon, form the principal con- 
tents of this part of Dr. Brennan’s treatise, and is followed 
by a discussion on determining tendencies, imagery, 
strength of volition to which experimenters such as Ach, 
Michotte, Priim, Aveling and others have made notable 
contributions. Further processes in which volition is con- 
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cerned, such as attention and association of ideas, are care- 
fully considered and lead to the study of action, habit and 
character. The scientific section on volition concludes with 
observations on the nature of the Ego and of Faculties. The 
author then proceeds to gather up the scientific data and 
give them a philosophical interpretation, ending with a dis- 
cussion of the Mind-substance theory of Aquinas, and the 
origin and destiny of human mind. 

The exposition of the various subjects in this excellent 
treatise is throughout clear, concise and accurate. If to the 
more fully informed reader it may appear in parts to be too 
brief, any deficiency in this respect is supplemented by abun- 
dant references to the relevant scientific literature, as also to 
the writings of Aquinas, principally to the Summa Theologica. 
Here and there, certain statements may invoke discussion 
and possible disagreement, but into these we cannot here 
enter. It is noteworthy that this is the first work of the 
kind in the English language in which the results of modern 
scientific psychology are synthesized and _ interpreted 
according to the mind of Aquinas. It will therefore, one 
may hope, help to restore interest and confidence in 
scientific psychology, which is not, as we might be led to 
infer from much of the current and popular literature, 
exclusively concerned with problems of mental and moral 
adjustment. 

This volume merits the praise and welcome called for by 
a piece of valuable pioneer work. Dr. Brennan has 
attempted, and successfully attempted, an urgently needed 
synthesis. He has blazed a trail through a wilderness of 
data which students and teachers of psychology will do well 
to follow. It is a pioneer trail; let the author not be blamed 
if he has not yet constructed a finished highway: that will 
follow, we hope, in due course. 

AIDAN ELRINnGTON, O.P. 
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RUSSIAN SOPHIOLOGY! 

(1) 
RUSSIAN religious thought is experiencing an acute crisis. 
The mysticism which, in pre-revolutionary days, greatly 
interested certain Russian intellectual circles has now 
reached its full development among thinkers grouped 
around the Russian Orthodox Theological Institute in 
Paris; a ‘‘new school of theology’’? is even being spoken of. 
Occasionally this group has used the term neo-gnosis, or 
orthodox gnosis, to describe their particular mystical tend- 
encies. There is no question of a rupture with the Orthodox 
Church, but of a broadening of her doctrinal teaching, by 
the introduction of conceptions purported to belong to her 
traditions, though discarded by the official Church. So, in 
the name of these traditions, Fr. Bulgakov, head of the 
Institute, expounds a so-called sophiological doctrine based 
upon the conception of a hypostatized divine Wisdom, idea 
(in the Platonic sense) of the creation co-eternal with the 
Creator. 

This doctrine is taught in several important works of 
which The Light Undimmed was written before the author’s 
ordination. Fr. Bulgakov has subsequently developed his 
thought in a number of books, mostly published in Paris: 
The Burning Bush, The Friend of the Bridegroom, The 
Ladder of Jacob, Icons and their Veneration, and especially 
The Lamb of God, which forms the first part of a work upon 
theandrism intended to epitomize the writer’s sophiological 
teaching. We must add an essay on Hypostasis and 
Hypostatisation published in Prague, also a series of articles 
in Putj, Russian philosophical periodical isued in Paris, 
some of which are noteworthy as they explain the writer’s 
intellectual evolution. In a French work l’Orthodoxie’ the 





1 Attention was recently called in BLACKFRIARS (June, pp. 379-380) 
to the importance of the ‘‘neo-gnostic’’ movement in the Orthodox 
Church which has already impressed English thinkers. We publish this 
authoritative article from the pen of a Dominican tertiary . courtesy 
of La Revue des Sciences Théologiques et Philosophiques. The present 
translation is by Olga Bennigsen.—Ep. 

2See address of Fr. Serge Bulgakov at the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the Institute (Putj, No. 47). 

3 Translated into English as The Orthodox Church. 
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allusion to the sophiological doctrine is so cautious that the 
reader may fail to grasp its significance for the writer and 
the violent polemic it has provoked. 

Indeed, in 1927 the late Metropolitan Antonius protested 
against Bulgakov’s sophiological teaching, demanding its 
condemnation by Metropolitan Eulogius, his immediate 
superior. Fr. Bulgakov presented his justification to the 
latter, and the question of condemnation was shelved as it 
led to more dissensions between the divided jurisdictions of 
the Russian Church. But on September 7th, 1935, Metro- 
politan Sergius of Moscow formally condemned Fr. 
Bulgakov, accusing him of a revival of gnostic heresies. 
Again Bulgakov defended himself before Metropolitan 
Eulogius on the plea that he merely propounded theologou- 
mena subject to further discussion and conforming to the 
traditions of the Eastern Church; he derided the accusation 
of gnosticism, observing that his doctrine was free of the 
dualism inherent to gnosticism, therefore did not derive from 
any gnostic system condemned by the Church. This 
sophiological interpretation of the doctrines of the Creation 
and Redemption, he said, only formulated conceptions latent 
in the teaching of the Eastern Church, and which pertain 
to her spiritual heritage. By a new decree (December 27th, 
1935) the Metropolitan of Moscow confirmed his previous 
condemnation, whilst some. time earlier, on October 30th, 
1935, the Synod of Russian bishops in Karlovtzy also 
severely condemned Bulgakov’s teaching. Moreover Arch- 
bishop Seraphim, residing in Bulgaria, published a long 
treatise, A new doctrine of the Sophia, the Divine Wisdom, 
wherein Bulgakov’s system is denounced as recalling that of 
Valentinus. This condemnation includes Fr. Florensky and 
Vladimir Soloviev, who were in a way Bulgakov’s pre- 
cursors. 

Thus in the persons of her foremost theologians the 
Russian Church opposes the sophiological doctrine, but it has 
fervent adherents to defend it, thus Professors Berdyaev and 
Ilyin voiced their indignant protests in Putj (No. 49) and 
Vezroezhdenie (December 7th, 1935) against Bulgakov’s 
condemnation. In order to understand the reason for this 
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RUSSIAN SOPHIOLOGY 


accusation and realize how far Bulgakov’s ideas (shared by 
a group called ‘‘The Sophianic Brotherhood’) recall the 
philosophic speculations of the early years of Eastern 
Christianity it is necessary to examine this doctrine from its 
introduction into Russian religious philosophy by Soloviev. 


* * * * 


In Soloviev’s thought Sophia is the ‘‘universal substance, 


the whole in the unity.”’ 

In possessing her, God possesses all in her: it is the plenitude 
or absolute totality of the being, anterior and superior to all 
partial existence. This universal substance, this unity of all, 
is the essential wisdom of God (Khocmah, Sodia). Possessing in 
herself the hidden power of everything, she herself is possessed 
by God, and this in a threefold mode. She says so herself: . . . 
He possesses me in His everlasting being . . . in the absolute 
action . . . , in the pure and perfect enjoyment .. . 4 

. . . God is all. In His love He wills that all should be God. 
He wills that there should be outside Himself another nature 
becoming progressively what He is from all eternity—the 
absolute whole. In order to attain divine totality, free and 
reciprocal relations with God, this nature must necessarily be 
both separated from God and united to Him... 5 

. . . We must admit, as the principle of creation properly 
speaking, a distinct subject, a world-soul. As creature it does 
not exist eternally within itself, but it does exist from all eternity 
in God in a state of pure potentiality as the hidden foundation 
of eternal wisdom. This potential and future Mother of the 
extra-divine world corresponds, as an ideal complement, to the 
eternally actual Father of the Divinity . . . © 

. . . In chapter VIIIth of Solomon’s Proverbs . . . the sub- 
stantial Wisdom, the Khocma says (v. 22) Jahveh ganani reshith 
darco, Jahveh possessed me as principle (female) of his voice. 
Thus the eternal Wisdom is the reshith, the principle or female 
head of all being as Jahveh Elohim, the triune God, is its rosh, 
the principle or active head. Now, according to Genesis God 
created heaven and earth in this reshith, in his essential Wisdom. 
That means that this divine Wisdom represents not only the 
essential and actual unity and totality of the absolute being or 
the substance of God, but that it also contains in itself the 
unifying power of the divided and fractioned being of the world. 
Being the accomplished unity of all in God, she thus becomes 





4 La Russie et l’Eglise universelle, chap. III, p. 223. 
5 Ibid. chap IV, p. 230. 
6 Ibid. chap. IV, p. 235. 
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also the unity of God and of the extra-divine existence. She is 
also the true reason of the being and the object of creation—the 
principle in which God created heaven and earth. If she is in 
God substantially and from all eternity, she effectively manifests 
herself in the world, becoming successively incarnate in it and 
drawing it into an ever more perfect unity . . . 7 

This passage alone suffices to show why Soloviev may be 
considered the originator of this modern sophiological 
doctrine. He was greatly influenced by Jacob Boehme and 
his conceptions of man’s androgynous nature and original 
sin which was but the rupture between the heavenly Sophia 
and the earthly Eve, and of the mystical meaning of love 
which is only a longing to recover man’s former androgynous 
image. Professor Berdyaev observes that this idea inspired 
Soloviev’s renowned article upon the Meaning of Love with 
its famous passage: 

The other aspect of God, i.e., the universe, is from all eternity 
the image of the perfect feminine, but God wills that this image 
should not exist for Him alone, that it be fulfilled and incarnate 
in every individual being capable of a union with her. Towards 
this fulfilment, this incarnation the everlasting Feminine tends, 
she is not a mere image in God’s mind, but a living spiritual 
being, possessing the fulness of power and action. The entire 
historical universal process is but that of her realization and 
incarnation in the infinite multiplicity of forms.® 

Yet despite his admiration for Boehme and Pordage,’ 
whose influence he perceived in Saint-Martin and his school, 
Soloviev’s scholarship was too deep and sound not to induce 
him to investigate their sources. Thus beyond the occult 
and kabbalistic teachings of some Western medizvalists he 
discovered Neo-Platonism and gnosticism. But he never 
wrote the book upon gnostic systems he had planned, so 
the first Russian researches upon gnosticism were published 
after his death. Soloviev inaugurated a sophiological 
doctrine of gnostic origin, whose hazy formule acted as a 
leaven in the evolution of Russian thought. This influence 





7 Ibid. chap. V, p. 241. 

8 Russian edition of his Works, v. VI, pp. 364-418. 

9 Whose Sophia was published in 1699. . 

10 The most important of these things being the research by the writer 
of this article (nom-de-plume Yury Nikolaev) The God-Seekers; Essay 
on the history of gnosticism. St. Petersburg, 1913 (Tr). 
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manifested itself in various ways: Soloviev’s Sophia was 
fused with Plato’s cosmic Eros, this erotic aspect of his 
teaching strongly imbued certain Russian literary currents. 
In his Studies of Boehme Professor Berdyaev writes: 

The sophiological current in Russian religious philosophy and 
theology owes its origin to Soloviev . . . But comparing 
Boehme’s sophianism with Soloviev’s we prefer the former. 
Boehme’s teaching is . . . marked by a great purity... 
ethical clarity—has nothing ambiguous . . . Unfortunately 
Soloviev’s doctrine of the Sophia is neither pure nor detached. 
There are many doubtful elements in his sophianic mentality, as 
his poems show . . . Obviously theological sophianism widely 
differs from its poetical counterpart. In his latest works Fr. 
Bulgakov strives to evolve a purified theological doctrine of the 
Sophia. He has journeyed far from Soloviev’s sophianism and 
Boehme’s is alien to him because he wants to be a theologian and 
not a theosophist, therein lies the difficulty of his position.“ 


This summarizes the problem of Russian post-Soloviev 
thought. The ‘‘impure current’’ influenced certain philo- 
sophical tendencies; thus Professor Karsavin, in a pamphlet 
entitled Noctes Petropolitanae, insists upon the conception 
of a female cosmic principle inseparable from the virile 
divine principle and which ought to be, in his view, intro- 
duced into the dogmatic formula of the Trinity to com- 
plete it. 


Another line of thinkers expurgated the conception of 
Sophia, bringing it nearer to Christian idealistic Platonism 
and ecclesiastical tradition. | Prince Serge Troubetzkoy, 
after Soloviev the most Hellenic of Russian philosophers, 
also planned, but never wrote, an important work upon 
Sophia. The first serious treatise on the subject is Fr. 
Florensky’s The Pillar and Ground of the Truth. Its pub- 
lication in 1914 marked the beginning of contemporary 
sophiology, denounced in the person of Fr. Bulgakov. 
Though these two writers are united in a comprehensive 
condemnation for striving to reconcile their sophiological 
speculations with the dogmatic teaching of the Orthodox 
Church on the strength of quotations from the Fathers and 





11 Putj, No. 21. 
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the Liturgy, there is, however, a considerable difference 
between Bulgakov and his teacher Florensky. 


The latter, though cleansing his doctrine from all ‘‘impure 
elements,’’ i.e., Soloviev’s erotic interpretation of divine 
Femininity, retained however the occult and kabbalistic 
elements which he curiously combines with Christian texts. 
If, acording to Berdyaev, Bulgakov intends to be more 
theologian than theosophist, certainly Florensky is more of 
a theosophist than a theologian. His strange bulky work is 
interwoven with lyrical outbursts and padded with quota- 
tions culled from ancient and modern mystical writings, 
often of very questionable value, Papus and Sar Peladan, 
for instance. From Speransky, a Russian Martinist, 
Florensky borrows the following: 

In relation to the Father she (Sophia) is his daughter, since 
she is part of his Son. In relation to the Son she is his sister by 
the law of paternal love and his spouse by the law of repro- 
duction . . . To His spouse the Son has entrusted the establish- 
ment of the law of life leaving for Himself the law of love. 

Though Florensky considered this formula somewhat 
pantheistic, he thought that its ‘‘fundamental idea’’ was 
“‘opposed neither to biblical teaching nor to its patristic 
interpretation.’’ Florensky supported his thesis chiefly by 
his own interpretations of passages from St. Athanasius, 
though he readily amplified them with various apocrypha, 
The Shepherd of Hermas especially, and whenever he tried 
to express independent sophiological formulae he wavered 
between pantheism and modalism, whereby Sophia becomes 
a complement of the Trinity. Sometimes she is a ‘‘monad, 
i.e., a real unity,’’ ‘‘the great Root of the entire creation,’’ 
“‘the plenitude of creation through which the created world 
penetrates the trinitarian life, receiving life eternal at its 
very source.’’ Sophia is also ‘‘the Guardian Angel of the 
created world, its ideal personality . . . the contents of the 
divine NOUS, its psychic contents. Permeated by 
trinitarian love Sophia is identified in a religious, but not 
rational sense, with the Word and with the Spirit and the 
Father, as well as with Wisdom, with the Kingdom and 
the divine Fatherhood.’’ The writer cites the Shepherd of 
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Hermas when saying that Sophia is the ‘‘pre-existing aeon 
of the world.’’ In another passage he calls her outright 
“The Fourth Person’’ for ‘‘she participates in the life of 
the Trinity, penetrates it and is in communion with divine 
Charity. But being the fourth Person created, hence non- 
consubstantial, she is not of the unity, is not herself Love, 
but through the inconceivable, ineffable divine humility is 
allowed to penetrate the communion of love . . . ’’ Sophia 
has several aspects, for ‘‘she is primarily the body of Christ, 
j.e., created nature wherein the Word is incarnate.’’ She 
is ‘‘created substance cleansed by Christ, i.e., the Church 
under her heavenly aspect.’’ She is also ‘‘The Church under 
her earthly aspect, or the aggregate of persons empirically 
united to Christ’s body.’’ She is ‘‘The Spirit in so far as he 
divinizes creation.’’ However, ‘‘the Holy Ghost manifests 
himself in the creature through virginity . . . in this sense 
Sophia is Virginity . . . she is Mary.’’ Alone “‘Sophia is 
the essential Beauty of creation.”’ 

These various definitions are contradictory, and the 
writer’s fundamental thought is not clear: this is due to the 
varied sources of his inspiration—he is often closer to the 
Kabbala than to Christian teaching. Fr. Florensky is very 
insistent upon an argument he considers final: that the 
Eastern Church had always known the cult of Sophia, 
Russia, imitating Constantinople, consecrated churches to 
the Divine Wisdom. Though Florensky was aware that in 
Constantinople Divine Wisdom was identified with the Word 
and in Russia there is liturgical evidence for such an iden- 
tification, yet he emphasized the fact that in the Russian 
religious practice the cult of Wisdom became that of the 
Theotokos, wherein he saw a proof of the profound meaning 
the Russian soul attached to a metaphysical conception 
embodying the ideal of a divinized Femininity. 


To-day Sophia is for some the Word, the Trinity even; for 
others the Theotokos, for others the image of Virginity or the 
Church or mankind as a whole, Auguste Comte’s Great Being. 
Are these interpretations irreconcilable? Certainly, in so far as 
rational notions they are, but if considered as corresponding ideas, 
the difficulty disappears. 
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Florensky perceived this idea of the Great Whole in the 
iconography of Wisdom, such as may be seen in some post- 
sixteenth century Russian churches: a woman with fiery 
wings seated on a throne—sometimes the Virgin stands by, 
a proof that the mysterious figure does not symbolize her. 
Florensky expounds an idea evolved by Soloviev and other 
originators of modern sophiology that the Russian people 
were trustees of a sophiological tradition, hence the 
messianic part Russian religious thought was to play. It 
would reveal the Sophia to the world for the final develop- 
ment and completion of Christian doctrine. This conception 
of ‘‘Sophianic Messianism’’ has nowadays a champion in 
Fr. Bulgakov: it permeates his entire opus, and with a 
knowledge of its origin and development his thought is easier 
to follow. 
* * * * 

As Florensky endeavoured to expurgate the sophianic 
ideal from Soloviev’s erotic obsession, so Bulgakov in his 
turn strives to cleanse it from all dubious kabbalistic 
elements, to establish it firmly upon Greek patristics and 
the traditions of the Russian Church. All his efforts tend 
to prove sophiology inseparable from Christian dogma, its 
very essence. He is not concerned in formulating any 


esoteric teaching for the initiated only, but to explain | 


Christian doctrine in the light of sophiology. He develops 
the idea of Sophia so that it should become the foundation 
of the whole soteriological teaching: the mystery of the 
Redemption is displayed on the metaphysical plane, the 
entire mankind participating in it through its pre-existence 
in the divine Sophia. It is not the fall which conditioned 
the Incarnation; from all eternity it entered into the divine 
plan of creation, its object being the revelation to man of his 
divine nature which participates in the Godhead, not only 
in the spirit, but in the glorified body. The whole nature 
is but the material realization of Sophia, it shares in the 
glory of the heavenly Sophia. Man is the centre of creation 
precisely because he belongs simultaneously to the higher 
nature and to the material world: thereby he enjoys a 
certain superiority over the angels, since these pure spirits 
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RUSSIAN SOPHIOLOGY 


are limited by the absence of the body which, in man, 
reflects the fulness of Sophia. 

Bulgakov’s teaching cannot be summarized in a few 
words; its fundamental points are primarily an anthropo- 
centrism whereby man becomes the image of God in a far 
more concrete sense than the Church admits; secondly, an 
insistance upon Sophia, a kind of intermediary invested with 
divine attributes, between the Creator and creation. Sophia 
is personified so as to shed the metaphysical aspect of an 
abstract idea, and identified with the material universe in a 
sequence of vaguely pantheistic conceptions. It is a kind of 
synthesis of pantheism and dualism, the latter being defeated 
by the glorification of carnal man (hence the insistance upon 
the deification of man through the Incarnation), whilst 
pantheism is transcended by an hypostatized Sophia 
co-eternal with the divine Absolute beyond any material 
manifestation. Though it is interesting to follow the 
development of Bulgakov’s idea, his writings abound in so 
many contradictions that it is scarcely possible to grasp his 
actual definition of Sophia. However, the following passages 
seem to contain his ultimate conclusions: 

Sophia as the object of God’s love, His glory or revelation, is 
necessarily a living and reasoning being, for God could not love 
an abstract shadow and everything which is concrete, living, 
worthy of love, possesses the power of life by receiving the 
quickening Spirit. But in so far as Sophia is the love of the 
Holy Trinity, being its auto-revelation, should she be an object 
of love without loving too? 

Sophia who is not an hypostasis, but the revelation of the three 
trinitarian hypostases has the faculty to become an hypostasis, 
belong to the hypostasis, be its manifestation, surrender herself 
to it. It is a particular hypostatic state, not by her own hypo- 
stasis but by another’s. It is the power to become an hypostasis 
through self-surrender, the power of love, passive, feminine, the 
gift of self in the acceptance of love without the faculty of 
becoming its active centre.12 Then also: 

Sophia is divine life in its pre-eternal contents, . . . Deus 
revelatus in relation to Deus absconditus. She is undistinguish- 
able from the unsubstantial nature of God, she is that nature 
itselfi—not as act only but as the eternal divine fact—not only 





12 Hypostasis and hypostasation, p. 58. 
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as a power but as its action . . . The world is created by Sophig 
or in Sophia for there is not, and cannot be, any other principle 
of being. 

Sophia is also the ‘‘body of God.’’45 

Human sophianism is revealed and fulfilled by divine Incarna- 
tion, the reunion of Sophia-creature with Sophia-divine. The 
divine Word come on earth is not in his pre-eternity an incor- 
poreal God, on the contrary, he possesses that corporeality in the 
divine Sophia, in the divine World. This is the glory which is 
concealed by the material, human corporeality, and this divine 
corporeality or glory is manifested in the Transfiguration." 

It is man who is the ‘‘creature-Sophia,”” image of the divine 
Sophia. 

The Holy Trinity has a nature, ousia, which is not only the 
unfathomable plenitude of life but also the Godhead’s auto- 
revelation, in this sense the ousia is also the Sophia. Sophia is 
pan-unity, the plenitude of the ideal images of the Logos, which 
also possess reality as Beauty in the Holy Ghost. She (Sophia) 
is the plenitude of divine life in which sense she is the divine 
world . . . The hypostasis immediately converging in Sophia 
is that of the Logos. The ideal whole of the Logos is fulfilled, 
therefore hypostatized, by the Holy Ghost, both these hypostases 
revealing the Father. Thus it is in the ousia, which is Sophia, 
that the consubstantia! and indivisible life of the Holy Trinity is 
revealed. Sophia is the ens realissimum being the divine world 
possessing the divine eternity. She is the glory of God being the 
divine Beatitude in the tri-hypostatic love of God for his own 
Godhead. Simultaneously she is pre-eternal mankind, primor- 
dial Image, to the likeness of which man was created; in this 
sense Logos is the Heavenly Man outside his Incarnation. Divine 
Wisdom, being the eternal primordial Image of the world created 
in God, appears as the essential basis and matter of Creation, 
being immersed in the becoming. The divine and created worlds 
are in the same mutual relations as the eternal Sophia and 
Sophia-creature. Substantially identical they differ by their 
mode of existence. The former existing eternally in God, the 
latter created ex nithilo is in the becoming, but for it too Sophia 
is the foundation, final cause, ultimate goal. Man is the centre 
of the world created to the image of the Divine Logos. Man’s 
spirit is not created but emanates from God, is called by him to 
an hypostatic existence; he has a nature, in the organism of soul 
and body, which is also the world is so far as (the world) is the 
creature-Sophia. Sophia in the Creator and creation is the bridge 





13 Icons and their Veneration, p. 51. 
14 The Eucharistic Dogma, in Putj, No. 21. 
15 The Burning Bush, p. 64. 
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RUSSIAN SOPHIOLOGY 


uniting God to man: in this unity is the affirmation, fore- 
shadowed by the dogma of Chalcedon, the foundation of the 
Incarnation. Logos, the Second Hypostasis, is present in Christ 
as an hypostatic non-created spirit, its two natures becoming the 
divine Sophia and the creature-Sophia, divine and earthly 
humanity, the same principle in two images—that of the divine 
plenitude and the material becoming.16 

Bulgakov has incurred the accusation of reviving the system 
of Valentinus, but though perceiving gnostic tendencies in 
Soloviev’s writings he denied them in his own, insisting upon 
the conformity of his teaching with the traditions of the 
Eastern Church. Yet Florensky, expounding his sophio- 
logy, querried: ‘‘In what does this Orthodox idea of pre- 
existence differ from gnostic conceptions?’’ to which he 
answers that gnostic notions upon a metaphysical pre- 
existence of creation were not detached from the conception 
of Time: gnostics and Origenists, condemned by the 
Church, spoke of an existence anterior to material creation 
though still in Time, whereas according to Florensky, 
Orthodox sophiology views the pre-existence of the Church, 
of mankind, as a fulness of reality transcending temporary 
limitations: the Church and the Image of God have a full 
and total reality in Eternity. Moreover the mysticism of 
heretical gnosticism led to immorality, whereas sophianic 
spirituality is based upon purity. This last argument is 
feeble, for the idea of an androgynous Sophia may easily 
lead to strange conclusions; also a sweeping accusation of 
immorality against gnostic sects is unproven. 

On the other hand, Fr. Bulgakov, denying any analogy 
between his own teaching and gnosticism, asserts his detach- 
ment from any dualism which he considers to be the 
foundation of the gnostic system. 


(To be concluded) 
J. Danzas, T.O.S.D. 





16 Review of The Lamb of God in Putj, No. 41. 
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NEWMAN AND PATER 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN stood alone among the leaders 
of the Oxford Movement; he possessed that elevation of 
mind which helps men to acquire those rare attributes of 
spiritual cultivation making for the fulfilment of life in 
Divine terms. Spiritual cultivation demands many qualities, 
and among the more prominent may be discerned courage, 
strength of will, sensitiveness, courtesy, kindliness, refine- 
ment and enlightened reticence. The last the rarest of all 
and the crown of the edifice. It is no rhetorical exaggeration 
to urge that all of these reposed in the character of Newman, 

Newman was logical in matters of Religion; he combined 
the qualities of the scholar and the saint; he was an intel- 
lect and a master of the spiritual life. A gentleman deeply 
read in English literature and with whom I have had the 
privilege of written discussion on the character of Newman, 
noted in one of my papers that he regarded it as singular 
that Newman, more than the other outstanding figures of 
the Oxford Movement, should have possessed the logical 
faculty in a degree unusual among men of definitely artistic 
temperament, as his perfect literary style shews him to have 
been. My literary acquaintance went on to say that although 
the criticism and comparisons Froude makes in Volume IV, 
“‘Short-Studies,’’ have encountered much hostile criticism 
he still thought that Newman was shewn in his proper mag- 
nitude as against Keble’s wistful sentiment and Pusey’s 
hesitation. Newman’s mastery of spiritual values shewed 
that he was well versed in the management of conduct. 

To assert that we live in an age of economic and political 
disturbance is a journalistic commonplace. Men of ability 
have sought to contribute to our knowledge of the social 
structure of society; ancient institutions have been criticised, 
changed out of all recognition and in some cases destroyed: 
invariably the approach has been material in concept. The 
world in which we live is consciously or unwittingly display- 
ing a lamentable lack of understanding in regard to the 
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spiritual, life has become incomplete and one-sided. The 
younger generation need an example within their own 
environment. They must have before their eyes a life which 
is capable of becoming their ideal. This is the basis of 
development, the foundation of the fine art of living. It is 
unfortunate that in the world to-day they perceive at a first 
glance so many men respected for successful lives built up 
on material foundations. The problem remains that of trans- 
lating spiritual values into social forms: the spiritual basis 
of life must be seen in the social structure. 

Such is the position now, such was to some extent the 
position in the 19th Century at the advent of the Oxford 
Movement, but for the fact that the economic structure of 
society in this country had then no real experience of 
depressions. Liberal thought was dominant, freedom of 
action was the impetus to material wealth, freedom of 
thought was the means of ultimate knowledge, the intellect 
of man was capable of reaching to uncontemplated heights 
if allowed to develop unfettered. Then, as now, men were 
known to style themselves Liberal Catholics. The Oxford 
Movement indicated the danger. Newman visualised the 
intellect of man as becoming rampant, something wild and 
evil in direction. The intellect of man must be restrained, 
the force of materialism arrested, the balance restored. Such 
was Newman’s Critique of Liberal thought and practice. 

For the future it is clear that spiritual leadership will need 
to be allied to a sound knowledge of the economic 
and sociological structure of society. It is unfortunate that 
Newman did not work in this field for he was one who could 
have shewn its real relation to the world of the spirit. 

Dr. Barry writes of Newman in the Anglican Church; he 
tells of his ‘‘still figure, and clear, low penetrating voice, 
and the mental hush that fell upon his audience while he 
meditated alone with the Alone, in words of awful austerity. 
His discourses were poems, but transcripts too from the soul, 


reasonings in a heavenly dialectic. ..... 
* * * * 


With the development of the French doctrine of Art for 
Art’s sake English Literature was influenced by a period of 
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#éstheticism. This period was marked by the masterly 
writings of Walter Pater; in our own day it has suffered 
something of a reverse by the death of George Moore. Pater 
was a Stylist, his work resembles elegant marble, chiselled 
to perfection with delicate care. Beauty to him demanded a 
cloistered, secluded appreciation, and it was thus he dealt 
with the Renaissance—Studies in Art and Poetry. He 
wrote of Michelangelo—‘‘He loved the very quarries of 
Carrara, those strange grey peaks which even at mid-day 
convey into any scene from which they are visible something 
of the solemnity and stillness of evening, sometimes wander- 
ing among them month after month, till at last their pale 
ashen colours seem to have passed into his painting; and 
on the crown of the head of the David there still remains a 
morsel of uncut stone, as if by one touch to maintain its 
connection with the place from which it was hewn’’—(The 
poetry of Michelangelo’’). On the fly leaf of Pater’s Preface 
to ‘‘The Renaissance’’ is to be found this significant quota- 
tion ‘‘yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove.’’ 

My same literary acquaintance has aptly pointed out that, 
moreover, Pater had a system, concealed though it was by 
the artistry of writing. It was that Beauty is at the heart 
of life; it is to be sought in contemplated seclusion, and in 
its culmination, is in the mind. Perhaps it might be called 
another aspect of that reaction against the acquisitive haste 
of this modern age. 

The mind of Pater conceived beauty not in the abstract 
but in the concrete, he said so in so many words, yet his 
writings had about them a sensitive impression of abstrac- 
tion. The suggestion that Michelangelo’s genius was in 
harmony with itself was true of Pater as of his subject in 
that essay. Things of beauty as dealt with by Pater, seemed 
more ethereal than real. The concrete never mastered his 
style; he achieved a perfect balance in utterance through his 
contemplative process. The quality of his life precluded 
him from becoming sensual, as George Moore sometimes 
was, and thus his setting in English Literature was definite. 
He seldom dealt with the beauty of the trivial. He was the 
master in the period of Zistheticism. 
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NEWMAN AND PATER 


Walter Pater was born in 1839 and died in 1894. He 
lived in the environment of a University; he was a fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. His life was essentially one 
of scholarly retirement, his doctrines were academic. It 
has been said of Pater that he had a strange and secretive 
mind. In his writings he shewed that he had great interest 
in those moments in history when men’s minds seemed to be 
actuated by a dynamic urge forward—The Renaissance, the 
beginnings of Christianity, and it would not be out of place 
to dwell upon this latter example with the following 
quotation: 

‘‘The zsthetic charm of the Catholic Church, her evoca- 
tive power over all that is eloquent and expressive in the 
better mind of man, her outward comeliness, her dignifying 
convictions about human nature: all this, as abundantly 
realised centuries later by Dante and Giotto, by the great 
medieval church-builders, by the great ritualists like Saint 
Gregory, and the masters of sacred music in the middle age 
—we may see already, in dim anticipation, in those charmed 
moments towards the end of the second century.’’ (Marius 
the Epicurean—Chapter XXII ‘‘The Minor Peace of the 
Church.’’) In his novel, Marius the Epicurean, we see 
something of Pater’s philosophy; he ‘‘seems to spiritualise 
the search for pleasure as far as sacrifice pure and simple.’’ 
(Legouis and Cazamian’s History of English Literature). 

Modern criticism of Pater as a writer asserts that he failed 
to be among the great ones in English Literature for the 
reason that his sensitive refinement, developed as it was to 
a high degree, undermined his power to create. Creative 
strength seems to demand at intervals a certain brusqueness 
in the style of a writer, it requires him to take hold of reality. 
Pater could not descend to this mode of expression, and in 
this he was justified. He was interested in the technique 
of writing as witness his charming Essay on Style. 

Pater, like George Moore after him, will surely be 
remembered as a stylist. His accurate and polished writing 
is a sheer delight to those who take pleasure in the roth 
century. To some of us it is comforting that the workman- 
ship of the stylist still persists. 

F. S. B. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


WORK AND HOLINESS. The saying, “‘Laborare est orare’’— 
“Work is prayer’’—which seems to have been a truism to 
our fathers has become a paradox, if not a blasphemy, to 
ourselves. The conditions of labour created by many forms 
of industrialism and its concomitants, whether in factories 
or in offices, have made the compatibility of Christian living 
with modern ‘‘jobs’’ increasingly problematic. The few 
who have reflected on the gravity of the problem have often 
debated the matter, but discussion has suffered, if not from 
the infiltration of false ideas regarding work and leisure, 
at least from lack of a clear grasp of the Christian philosophy 
of work. With characteristic awareness of the fact that this, 
perhaps more than any other factor, constitutes the most 
serious obstacle in our time to the sanctification and salva- 
tion of souls, the editors of LA VIE SPIRITUELLE devote their 
September number to a series of outstanding articles on the 
subject by a team of first-rate writers and thinkers. Etienne 
Borne outlines the principles of solution in a closely thought- 
out essay on Work and Holiness. He criticizes various cur- 
rent errors regarding work, and, in common with other con- 
tributors, emphasizes that work is, or should be, aspecifically 
human thing consequent upon the very nature of man. It is 
not a ‘‘curse’’ imposed as the outcome of sin: Adam was 
charged to labour before the Fall (Gen. ii, 15), though his sin 
rendered conditions of work painful for himself and his pos- 
terity. As against preconceptions of Jansenist origin the writer 
insists on the traditional Christian teaching that work and 
sanctity are not of their nature incompatible, but, on the 
contrary, mutually complementary. Christian teaching is 
equally opposed to any view that, in theory or in practice, 
would reduce man to the level of being a mere ‘‘worker,”’ 
and would make man exist for work and not work for man. 
The theoretical problem is also studied, though from a some- 
what different standpoint, in E. Masure’s The Theology of 
Work. Following their usual practice of exemplifying 
principles by concrete example of maitres et modéles, the 
editors present several excellent articles on concrete 
examples of the Christian harmonization of work and 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


holiness. Pére Allo, the distinguished Biblical scholar, con- 
tributes a study of Saint Paul as tent-maker and wage- 
earner; Y. Pirat records the life and work of Pauline Jaricot, 
“Vamie de V’ouvrier’’; P. Glorieux writes on The Jocist 
Movement and the Christian Mysticism of Work; and H.-B. 
de Warren on Manual Labour in the Monasteries throughout 
the Ages. 


CHRIST THE WORKER. But the outstanding contribution to 
the number is that of another eminent Scriptural scholar, 
Pére F.-M. Braun, O.P., on Jesus the Carpenter’s Son. 
Although the common reading of Mark iv, 3, is doubtful, 
Pére Braun holds it to be certain that not only was Our Lord 
known as ‘‘the Carpenter’s Son’’ (Matt. xiii, 55), but was 
Himself an artisan. He recalls the assertion of St. Justin 
Martyr that St. Joseph was a manufacturer of agricultural 
instruments—yokes and ploughs. Moreover, 

There is no need to invoke Egyptian papyri to prove that a 
village carpenter might also possess an allotment of land for 
cultivation. The conjecture is quite natural: it would explain 
in a convincing way His subsequent teaching by the parables, 
whose realism, so different from the conventional imagery of 
the rabbis of the time, reveals a familiar and personal acquaint- 
ance with the things of which He speaks. If Jesus wielded, 
during a period of many years, the saw, the axe, the hammer, 
there is no reason to suppose that He did not also, on occasion at 
least, sow, reap, winnow, as did the majority of the youths and 
men among whom He lived. 


But, Pére Braun insists, 

The humble condition which this manual labour indicates, 
is in no way comparable to that of our modern proletariat. . . 
The occupation which Jesus pursued was not one of those which 
by burdening the body with fatigue or monotony, prevents the 
free play of the mind, . . The manual labour to which Jesus 
devoted himself was therefore human. The type of worker whom 
we revere in the artisan of Nazareth is that which corresponds 
most closely to our ideal of life, to which medieval conditions 
sought to approximate, and to which recent Papal encyclicals 
have sought to guide the manual labourer of to-day. 


Acquaintance with the social and religious conditions in 
Palestine in the time of Our Lord, Pére Braun goes on to 
show, reveals the immense significance of His having chosen 
to be born into the working-class, the am-ha-arez, as dis- 
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tinct from that of the haberim, the leisured ruling class who 
were alone credited with knowledge of the Law and all that 
that implied. 

As against this attitude, and in sharp contrast to that of the 
Pharisees whom the people feared and revered from afar, Jesus 
appeared to the crowd of the common people, of publicans and 
sinners, as one of themselves. This explains why we find them 
on such familiar terms with them, in a way that shocked the 
doctors of Jerusalem. 

Living on the same footing with the common people, under- 
standing their cares and their needs, understanding as they did 
what it meant to have to mend a garment or to lose a small coin 
or a sheep, He spoke their language and sought His terms of 
comparison in the affairs of their everyday work. . . Hence the 
character of utter simplicity that marks His preaching of the 
Gospel; hence it comes about that even when He is speaking 
of His Father in the heavens, He keeps his clear vision of earthly 
things, His contact with the earth and the fine balance of His 
peasant soul. That is why all men of good will are able to under- 
stand Him. The unlettered are not called upon to make efforts 
of abstract thinking. And the learned, those whom we now call 
“‘intellectuals,’’ have only to become like the others in order to 
raise themselves to be able to hear Him speaking of the highest 
things of the spirit. . . 

To us it appears quite natural to hear it said that perfection is 
offered in equal measure to all men of good will. In the time of 
Jesus it was not so. To correct this opinion, the first thing to 
be done was to smash the barriers which separated the ‘‘perfect’’ 
from the common people. The great novelty and the chief 
scandal which He produced was His break with their exclusivism, 
by presenting Himself to the people as one of themselves . . . 

That Jesus, being free to become the equal of the upper 
classes and the learned, or else the companion of the poor and 
the friend of sinners, chose in point of fact the latter alternative, 
is in harmony with the whole trend of the Gospel. It was neces- 
sary if He were to reproduce His doctrine in practice and to 
fulfil His mission. It was also necessary as the only means of 
resolving the perennial and pathetic problem of human 
inequality, the problem of ‘‘Why us, and not others?’’ In be- 
coming lowly among the lowly, Jesus has answered that ques- 
tion. . . 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. The scanty notice taken in this 
country of the International Catholic Conference held in 
Dublin in early August has been in smal] proportion to its 
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importance. Some impressions are recorded by one of the 
delegates, Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., in the September number 
of the IRISH ROSARY. We make no apologies for reproducing 
in full the official report of the Conference, taken from the 
pages of THE IRISH TIMES: 

The Conference adopted the following resolutions: 

‘That this assembly of the International Catholic Conference 
at Dublin, being determined to promote the reign of Christian 
peace, pledges itself to accept and to further the teaching and 
the directions of our most Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, more 
especially in what concerns the right order of society and the 
principles and practices of Christian education. 


“That the Conference considers that the Union for Prayer 
for Peace founded by Father Gerald Vann, O.P., is a spiritual 
foundation for Catholic peace activities, and that everything 
possible should be done to make it better known and increase 
its members in various countries, with the necessary episcopal 
approval.”’ 


The Conference next considered the summary of the con- 
clusions reached at its various sessions, prepared by Father J. 
Delos, O.P., and adopted it in the following form: 


“‘t. Confronted with attacks upon international morality and 
with exaggerated ideas concerning race and national self-suffi- 
ciency to the detriment of international co-operation, it is the 
duty of Catholics to affirm that the existence of an international 
community is no mere artificial phenomenon or just the result 
of a certain convergence of interests which States are free to 
recognise or to ignore. On the contrary, this community repro- 
duces the two-fold character of human nature: unity amid 
diversity. 

“In actual fact, while on one hand physical, racial and his- 
torical diversity involve the differentiation of the peoples as 
nations, on the other hand, the nations themselves are united 
by the solidarity created by their economic interdependence, 
and by the universality of the spiritual values—religious, moral, 
scientific, artistic. 

“The international community has thus both a natural and a 
moral basis. The solidarity on which it rests gives rise to obliga- 
tions of which neither individuals nor societies can deliberately 
divest themselves without incurring the condemnation of natural 
morality or compromising the true welfare of mankind. 


“So soon as men and nations realise the bonds which unite 
them as a community, they reach the stage of a true society, to 
which it becomes necessary to give positive form, Such a posi- 
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tive organisation gives concrete expression to the requirements 
of the common good of mankind. Its object must be to establish 
the reign of justice through the collaboration which that common 
good demands. The positive rules and the permanent organs 
of this international society are endowed with the authority and 
obligatory force which attaches to legitimate Governments, 

“‘2. The existing Covenant of the League of Nations marks 
a historic attempt to give positive and juridicial form to the 
essential solidarity of the nations, with the object of maintain- 
ing peace, providing peaceful means of composing disputes, 
offering collective resistance to aggression. The achievements, 
as well as the failure, of the League make evident the need for 
its reform. 

“It may truly be said that the application of the moral prin- 
ciples which inspire the Covenant has been hampered by the 
inadequate preparation of the public conscience in matters inter- 
national; for the conscience of the peoples is ill-informed con- 
cerning the duties which their solidarity imposes, and is very 
far from being ready to subordinate their national interests to 
the common good. 

‘“‘But, in addition to the endeavours to strengthen the moral 
and psychological basis of the League, it is right to consider 
how to give effect to the Covenant as a whole, and also how 
far the Covenant itself can be improved. The reform of the 
Covenant should not involve any abandonment of the funda- 
mental principles already recognised in the existing text, such 
as the aim of universality and of equality of rights. But other 
complementary principles, no less important, should be incor- 
porated, particularly the adaptation of the obligations of each 
State member to its individual capacity and to its geographical 
situation. 

3. Ideologies, which have become international forces because 
of the means of action which they employ and their wide diffu- 
sion, have resulted in the disturbance of the foundations of the 
international community, have accentuated the difficulty of 
collaboration between peoples, and constitute a new threat to 
peace. The most important of these ideologies are described as 
well by their adversaries as by their supporters, by the words 
Fascism and Communism, though the loose use of these terms 
and their application for the purpose of internal politics add to 
the confusion in men’s minds. 

‘Faced with these ideologies, the Catholic International Con- 
ference, basing itself upon natural philosophy and the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, insists upon placing in the forefront of 
all social and political organisations the service of human per- 
sonality; for the human soul alone is an end in itself and is 
alone called to immortality. 
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‘‘What are most gravely endangered by the errors contained 
in contemporary ideologies are the rights of human personality. 
This Catholic International Conference finds in the respect and 
defence of these rights the key to a dispassionate and practical 
policy which, while leaving to everyone liberty of judgment 
in concrete cases, unites the wills of all in the service of the 
same principles of civilisation. 

“The conference believes that the best way of counteracting 
the expansion of these errors is for Catholics to take the lead in 
striving to remedy the political, economic, and social evils from 
which society is suffering and taking their stand on the prin- 
ciples of Catholic doctrine, to show that the Catholic Church 
is the true champion of the happiness and peace of mankind.”’ 


THE BISHOPS AND THE WAR. August dislocations prevented 
our taking earlier notice of the moving apologia and appeal 
for understanding issued by the majority of the Spanish 
bishops (the signatures of the Cardinal Archbishop of Tarra- 
gona and of the Bishops of Vitoria and Orihuela are absent) 
with regard to their much criticized attitude to the war and to 
the Franco regime. It is a document of the highest impor- 
tance and one which commands grateful respect, not only 
by reason of the position of its authors as chief shepherds 
of the Spanish Church, but also because of the fact that, 
although written at a time and in a place where feeling runs 
high, where one-sided propaganda holds sway and impar- 
tial judgment is apt to be blinded, it preserves in the main 
an astonishing degree of dignity, sobriety and objectivity, 
and breathes a spirit of charity which is indeed amazing 
under the circumstances of the provocation that has called 
it forth. Even more remarkable than the Bishops’ charity 
towards their enemies, and less to be expected, is their 
formal repudiation of views of the situation main- 
tained by their would-be frieads—views which we have 
been at some pains to combat during the past twelve 
months. This letter, though almost entirely ignored by the 
secular press, has already been quoted at length by our 
Catholic weeklies to an extent that renders a full record 
of its contents superfluous, and has subsequently been pub- 
lished as a pamphlet by the Catholic Truth Society. Here 
we would confine ourselves to drawing attention to a few 
points in the letter which are liable to be conveniently over- 
looked elsewhere. Their Lordships rebuke what they 
courageously call ‘‘the anti-Christian spirit which has seen 
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in the Spanish struggle a decisive struggle for or against the 
religion of Christ and Christian civilization,’’ (p. 2, C.T.S, 
edition—italics ours). While they justify the insurrection 
as inevitable and necessary under the circumstances created 
by previous misgovernment and the threat of a Communist 
coup d’ état (the allegations that the Government’s impotence 
to maintain order before the war was due to sabotage on the 
part of Right elements is not dealt with), they deplore the 
fact of the war, and lay particular emphasis on the fact 
that it is mot a Crusade (pp. 5-6). They insist that 
the Church ‘‘has not tied herself to anybody, either 
parties, persons or tendencies,’ (p. 24) and that ‘“‘the 
Church has not been able to identify herself with conduct, 
tendencies or intentions which at the present time or in the 
future might be able to distort the character of the National 
Movement, its origins, manifestations, and ends’’ (p. 14). 
We are indeed gratified that these points, which we have 
consistently emphasized in these columns to the indignation 
of many, now receive such striking confirmation from a 
source from which, we may candidly and ashamedly 
confess, we had little expected it. The Bishops, moreover, 
though distressed at the pro-Republican sympathies of 
certain Catholics, Spanish and foreign, and at their criticism 
of their own attitude, have no word of reproach to those 
non-Spanish Catholics who, like ourselves, have felt no call 
to be embroiled in this hideous war; and we may be indeed 
thankful that we have been under no such compulsion to 
take sides as that whereby they justify their own support 
of General Franco’s campaign against members of their own 
flocks. May this letter do much to clear the air and to gain 
for the Spanish clergy and laity represented by these Bishops 
that sympathy, understanding and prayer for which they so 
urgently plead. Their position, as they explain it in their 
letter, is a profoundly tragic and unenviable one that com- 
mands the most sympathetic respect, even in quarters where 
some of its contentions on points of fact may still fail to 
Carry conviction. 

THE LAND MOVEMENT. The same dislocation accounts for 
our failure to thank Mr. H. Robbins for his reassuring letter 
in our last number. We do not regret that we have not 
preserved the literature of his movement, whose consistency 
we have never maintained, with that care that would enable 
us to take up his various ‘‘challenges,’’ since, in view of 
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the large measure of agreement in principle that exists 
between us, we have no taste for embarking on the futile 
bickering that must ensue. That some of our reflections on 
some features of the movement in England were not very 
wide of the mark is perhaps sufficiently evidenced by Mr. 
Robbins’ letter itself: we refer to its re-endorsement of a 
criticism of BLACKFRIARS which appeared in the last number 
of his quarterly (wherein insinuations were made against the 
“sanctity and learning’’ in ‘‘the urbane and cloistered life 
of the Modern Blackfriars,’’ as compared with those of the 
‘‘Mediaeval Friars at Oxford,’’ for no given reason other 
than that the former are modern and the latter mediaeval), 
and its slighting dismissal of social work within industry as 
‘‘impermanent first-aid work.’’ It should surely be plain as 
daylight that, as a CHRISTENDOM (Sept.) contributor puts it, 
“the vexed question of ownership in this century will have 
to be solved on other than a land basis for the large 
majority.’’ We are sorry indeed that the Land Movement is 
misunderstood, not only because it distresses Mr. Robbins 
but because we happen to believe very strongly in its main 
aims and objects, and have repeatedly said so. But it is just 
this sort of thing—and there is plenty of it—that helps to 
discredit it. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC WoRKER (England). A strong 
September number includes an Open Letter to Railway share- 
holders, and a vigorous comment on the recent “‘recklessness’’ 
charge levelled at the Catholic press. 

HocHLanD (Sept.): Ueber des Wesen des menschlichen Geistes 
by Theodor Haecker. 

IRELAND To-Day (July, Aug. and Sept.): Discussion on some 
fundamental social and economic matters by Eric Gill and 
Fr. Victor White, O.P. 

MontH (Sept.): The Gap in the Christian Front by Fr. Joseph 
Keating, S.J.: the lethargy of Christian industrialists. 

Russie ET CHRETIENTE: La catholicité de l’Eglise by M.-J. 
Congar, O.P.; Jeunesse soviétique by J. Danzas. 

Sept: Adieux a nos lecteurs: the end of a great enterprise, for 
which we pray a speedy resurrection. 

PENGUIN. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


CHRETIENS DesuNIS, Principes d’un ‘‘CEcumenisme’’ Cath- 
olique. By M.-J. Congar, O.P. (Unam Sanctam Series, 
Editions du Cerf, Paris; 35 frs.) 


In many quarters the Catholic who interests himself in the 
problems of the divisions of Christendom and the manner of 
their healing is still dismissed as an eccentric whose very loyalty 
and orthodoxy must ipso facto be regarded with suspicion. 
This, notwithstanding the injury which our divisions inflict on 
the mystical Christ, the irreparable loss which they impose on 
individual souls, the infidelity they involve to our mission to 
the world, the disastrous weakening and impoverishment which 
they cause to the One Church herself. Yet St. Thomas Aquinas 
has said, with his usual precision and caution, that of all the 
crimes committed against our neighbour (as distinguished from 
those committed directly against God Himself) that of schism 
“‘seems to be the greatest.’’ (IIa Ilae, xxxix, 2 ad 3.) 

Perhaps one reason for the disrepute of the Catholic reunionist 
is the lack of hard-headedness and the excess of soft-heartedness 
and ill-informed sentimentality which, it is to be feared, has 
characterized too much enthusiasm for Christian reunion, Such 
concern as there has been among Catholics has suffered from a 
lack of sound and comprehensive theological leadership, as well 
as from a failure to grasp the historical, factual and psycho- 
logical issues involved. In latter years, indeed, there have been 
many encouraging signs of an awakening of interest and under- 
standing; but writings on the subject, excellent and truly con- 
structive as many of them have been, have hitherto consisted 
almost solely of small and tentative essays and of monographs 
on particular points and aspects. In particular, the paramount 
necessity for a re-penetration of the theological and ecclesio- 
logical principles involved, and their application to the factual 
situation that confronts us, has been largely overlooked. 

The enormous importance of Pére Congar’s book lies in the 
fact that here, we believe for the first time, is a really compre- 
hensive and understanding study of that situation and a pene- 
tration of those theological and ecclesiological principles. He 
is at once courageous and cautious. Beginning with a careful 
analysis of the causes, developments and present characteris- 
tics of the divisions of Christendom, he passes to consideration 
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of the nature and significance of the Church, her unity and 
catholicity, and then examines critically, but always sym- 
pathetically, various current non-Catholic views on the subject 
—‘‘Ecumenicist,’’ Anglican, Orthodox. Two final chapters deal 
in turn with the status, from the Catholic standpoint, of the 
various Christian communities and individuals that are 
separated from the See of Peter, and with a detailed and prac- 
tical programme for a genuine and effective ‘‘Catholic 
ecumenicism.’’ Valuable appendices includes a singularly 
balanced essay on the possibilities and prospects of an Anglican 
“corporate reunion’ and the establishment of some form of 
Anglican uniatism. Pére Congar is severe, but hardly unjust, 
with ‘‘Father Jerome’’ for allowing his imagination to get the 
better of his theology. 

The whole is achieved with immense skill and theological 
sagacity; and reveals an understanding of non-Catholic points 
of view and mentalities which is evidently at least as much the 
fruit of personal contact as of wide reading. Inevitably, in a 
book which covers so vast and largely unworked a field, there 
are points which the author may wish to present somewhat 
differently in later editions. His bold and almost harsh presenta- 
tion of the damage which the divisions of Christendom have 
done within the Catholic Church herself (pp. 30 sqq.) might, for 
instance, be softened with consideration of the particular genius 
and universal applicability of the ‘‘Latin’’ usage and of the 
immense variety which it fosters, and of the role which divine 
providence may be presumed to play, thanks to the elasticity of 
the divine constitution of the Church itself, in the process of 
“centralization.’’ And we wonder if his answer to the vitally 
important question Que sont au regard de l’unique Eglise 
les chrétiens dissidents et les ‘“‘églises’’ dissidents? , packed with 
valuable mater as it is, might not be rendered a trifle less com- 
plicated. In this connexion, his very apposite criticism of the 
common misuse of the doctrine of the “‘Soul of the Church,”’ 
as applied all too easily and uncomprehendingly to the posi- 
tion of non-Catholics in good faith, might well be amplified by 
a statement of its true and traditional meaning. Though Billot’s 
admirable treatise De Membris Ecclesiae is referred to, perhaps 
more use might with advantage have been made of it, and in 
particular of the distinction between ‘‘membership of the visible 
Church”’ and ‘‘visible membership of the Church.”’ 

These are very minor and indeed disputable complaints. Pére 
Congar has written a book which, if duly assimilated as it de- 
serves and demands to be, may well mark a turning-point in 
the history of Christendom and contribute powerfully to the 
healing of the wounds of Christ’s Body. 
Victor WuiteE, O.P. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By H. Balmforth, 
L. Dewar, C. E. Hudson, and E. W. Sara. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ios. 6d.) 

The serious theological flaws in this book, written by Anglicans 
for Anglicans, are obvious and will be readily detected. They will 
not therefore detract from the singular usefulness which the book 
as a whole should have for Catholic pastors. Special attention 
must be called to the psychological strand running through its 
pages and to the expressly psychological sections. 

The instruction on the care of children, particularly, is full 
of deep and difficult things delicately yet strongly treated. 
Psychologists—especially Jungians—will find an answering echo 
to: “Knowledge is necessary, but if the child is to develop a 
right sentiment towards sex his emotional attitude towards the 
body, and later towards the fact of sex, is of greater import- 
ance’ (p. 184); ‘“‘These and all other such questions must be 
answered simply but quite truthfully, the amount of information 
given being enough to satisfy curiosity for the moment’ (p. 
185); ‘‘Stories about Jesus, God’s Son, who came to earth to 
reveal God’s love. These stories can be used as the first steps 
in the practice of meditation: the child should be encouraged 
to talk to God about these stories, and to think over them by 
drawing them with crayons on coloured paper’’ (p. I9I). 

In the section on mental and spiritual disease key passages 
stand out: ‘‘In this psychological investigation the most assured 
result—on which all schools of psychology are agreed—is that 
the root of the trouble is invariably to be found in the earliest 
years of a child’s life. Freud has been much reviled for attack- 
ing the doctrine of the ‘innocence’ of the small child. Yet cer- 
tainly no Christian need quarrel with him on that score. We 
need go no further than St. Augustine’s Confessions for full 
corroboration’ (p. 197); ‘“‘The doctrine of the (Edipus Com- 
plex is not popular, but nobody with any experience of psycho- 
therapy can doubt the fact of its existence’ (p. 202); ‘“The un- 
conscious sense of guilt derived from the CEdipus Complex is 
also manifested in some forms of scrupulosity’’ (p. 203); ‘“The 
average man is apt to be stubbornly incredulous concerning the 
reality of the CEdipus Complex. For example, a priest of long 
and wide experience in hearing confessions told us that he had 
never come across a single instance of it. The truth of the 
matter is that he had never been led to suspect its existence 
because he had never heard of it. In any case, penitents must 
not be expected to confess to it!’’ (p. 203); ‘“Herein [the Electra 
Complex] is a possible unconscious root of aggressive atheism, 
where the individual gratifies his desire to ‘down’ his earthly 
father, by denying the existence of the Heavenly Father’ (p. 
204); ‘‘It will be clear that the root of all mental maladjust- 
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ment is egoism or self-love. Whether it is the selfish desire to 
possess the mother (or the father); whether it is the egoism 
of phantasy which builds in the air castles where the self is 
king; whether it is selfish ambition to be first in the small field 
of the family or the wider field of the world; in each and every 
case self-love is the cause of the mischief, When the path of 
self-love is consciously chosen, we speak of sin. When it is un- 
consciously or . . . . when there are both conscious and uncon- 
scious factors—we have those mixed states . . . . which give 
rise to most perplexing problems for the pastor’ (p. 210). 

The cryptic obiter dictum, that ‘‘it is probable, indeed, that 
the number of clergy who are capable of undertaking a full and 
deep analysis will never be large’ (212), must be recorded. 
Whilst: ‘‘If, moreover, the psychotherapist takes the view that 
the Holy Spirit is working in the unconscious minds of his 
patients, he will be saved from many of the errors to which other 
therapists may succumb’’ (p. 213), is deeply suggestive. ‘“‘A 
neurotic is one whose pride, or self-love, has come into serious 
collision with the circumstances of life’’ (p. 215), is a good de- 
finition. With the separation of treatment for morbid cases from 
the confessional (p. 222) we emphatically agree; as also with 
the unusually discriminating and qualifying admiration of 
Adler’s Individual Psychology (p. 223). And ‘‘ ‘For verily the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.’ The whole Christian 
ideal is enshrined in these words, and they contain the secret 
which every neurotic has failed to grasp’ (p. 224), is a fine 
statement of the general drift of the process of ‘‘cure.’’ 

Further, ‘‘A single dream may reveal with amazing cleartiess 
the patient’s unconscious attitude to life’ (p. 227), with the dis- 
cussion on the certitude with which we can interpret dreams (p. 
229), is informative and convincing. 

The nucleus of this chapter is, indeed, a suggested outline of 
a ‘‘method’’ to be followed by a parish priest, not deeply 
analytic, but of a ‘“‘first aid’’ character, where ‘‘the important 
point is that it cannot do harm,’’ whilst, with a share of luck 
and human competence, it may do a great deal of good. 

“There is, therefore’ (p. 232), ‘‘plainly an opening for the 
Church, if it will avail itself of it before it is too late. If this 
opportunity is not seized, the time will come when the medical 
profession will awake to the situation, and in those days the 
psychoneurotic will look to medicine rather than to religion for 
the help he needs.’’ 

Here, then, are special problems of Pastoral Theology treated 
expertly, according to principles and facts learnt from their 
sources and applied accurately, with a refreshing sense of re- 
sponsibility as against a nebulous faith in an hypothetic common 
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sense so often trusted in these matters. In this book we find a 
gold-mine of rare things, with a frank treatment of such un- 
happily real facts as scrupulosity, anxiety, homosexuality, re. 
cidivism, and sadism, all of which need deliberate and open 
facing in our paranoiac age. The manuals of moral theology 
too frequently deal with these questions in brief paragraphs and 
obscure footnotes. Little can be culled from them beyond 
gratuitous etymologies and practically useless topography in 
the theological scheme. Whereas there are rich fields of care- 
fully verified psychological research on these subjects, from 
which the priest should surely be ready to draw, whatever their 
source, in order to become competent to deal with those new 
problems and new crises which the modern mind is ever throw- 
ing up from the depths of its psychic life for pastoral care and 
sympathetic disentanglement, Modern man has his own crises, 
his own Gethsemane, and he is straitened until the change is 
accomplished. Whither he is going we do not know. But one 
clear fact stands out: analytical psychology has been raised up 
providentially to deal with this crisis in the soul of our western 
world. Ultimately we have no inkling of what the mysterious 
products of psychological research mean. We have been given 
a weapon; and it is as unintelligible as the enemy to be thwarted. 
The enemy, however, is a present fact; and the weapon works. 
In the immediate context that is all that matters. Priests and 
ministers of religion may, if they choose, seek to discredit the 
the retical conclusions. But good sense and candour demand 
frank admission of the empirical facts. 

One of these facts is the power of psychology to deal with 
those specific crises and obscurities of vision in the seething 
spirit of modern man. 

Nor is it enough to shrug our shoulders at the whole problem, 
dismissing these crises as “‘rare,’’ ‘‘morbid,’’ ‘‘abnormal.’’ For 
of our generation this generalization is false. To-day at least 
—let us have that much clarified—the crabbed footnotes of our 
manuals need expansion, To deny it is to blind ourselves to 
realities. For what priests must surely know in the confessional 
the literature of psychoanalysis has cried from the housetops. 
To ignore it, to dismiss it as ‘‘morbid,’’ ‘‘abnormal,’’ is to im- 
pose silence upon the inarticulate birth-cries of modern man, 
to neglect the directions and drifts of our epoch’s unconscious 
trend. If modern man is to create he will create in those direc- 
tions. If modern man is to know, love, embrace anew the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, he will achieve it alone in and through 
and along the lines of those irresistible drifts, The evidences 
of man’s inner and tragic needs well up from the sea of his 
psychic life. These upsurgings and seethings of fruitless desire 
are the only signs we have in the guidance of modern souls. 
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Without them we walk in darkness. With them we have some 
foreshadowing of what Christ might do with them. For He 
builds Himself into what they are and have, moulding the scat- 
tered vision, the half-formed wish. Through the dominant 
drives of the psyche we know the way God is willing to enter. 
Nor can we extinguish the Spirit. 

NoRBERT DREwitTT, O.P. 


A DIALOGUE OF COMFORT AGAINST TRIBULATION. By St. 
Thomas More. Edited-by Monsignor Hallett. (Burns, 
Oates; 7s. 6d.) 

This modernized version of a book written in 1534 during 
More’s imprisonment in the Tower, brings nearer the day— 
foretold by his nephew and editor, William Rastell—when 
More’s works will be ‘‘joyously embraced and had in estimation 
of all true English hearts.’’ And this one more than most, for, 
excepting his brief epitaph, it is the nearest approach to an 
autobiography that the saint ever wrote. We are profoundly 
grateful to Mgr. Hallett for having made it so accessible. 

More was, in part, dealing with a dangerous subject: the 
proper bearing of Catholics under a growing tyranny; a denial 
of the theory that the head of the State might dictate the re- 
ligious belief of his subjects; hence the disguise, the analogy of 
the Turks harrying the eastern frontiers of Europe; the march 
on Christendom. Written in dialogue form, Antony is More 
himself; Vincent probably stands for his daughter, Margaret 
Roper. 

As might be expected of one for whom ‘“‘to die is gain,’’ the 
greater his trials, the more cheerful of soul does More become; 
the Dialogue in Comfort abounds in merry anecdote, and out- 
does in joy previous works, written when he was rising to power 
in the King’s service, Not the least of his humour is the obvious 
parallel between Henry and the Great Turk. 

There is much ascetical and mystical teaching in the book; 
instructions for the treatment of scruples; at times, advice to 
take counsel of the bodily physician: ‘‘For sith the soul and 
the body be so knit and joined together, that they both make 
between them one person; the distemperance of either other 
engendereth sometime the distemperance of both twain’’ (p. 
144). The whole provides a commentary on the doctrine of the 
successive purifications, so needful if we are to reach that holi- 
ness which is the normal prelude to the life of heaven; a doctrine 
whose burden is best given in More’s own words: ‘‘Some are 
in the beginning of tribulation very stubborn and stiff against 
God, and yet at length tribulation bringeth them home’’ (p. 


15). 


PETER WHITESTONE, O.P. 
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Tue Kincsuip oF Curist. By Dr. Tihamer Toth. 


(Coldwell; 
6s.) 





Tue Goop Master. By Dr, I. Klug. (Coldwell; 4s.) TH 
VERS LE PERE. By Emile Guerry. (Desclée de Brouwer; 1 
18 frs.) his 
These three books of sermons and meditations represent three of 
stages in the spiritual life. The first, The Kingship of Christ, eff 
provides the moral urge for the first conversion and entrance firs 
into the Kingdom of Christ. The book is noteworthy for its | 
vigour of expression and its many exclamation marks; and ing 
although in some examples rather limited to the time and place og 
of delivery, the sermons make a strong call, more particularly th 
to those already within the fold, to shake off their apathy and } it, 
to become living, active members of the Kingdom. Mere exist- t th 
ence within the realm does not suffice; a vital co-operation with ; th 
the King Himself must be practised with a view to making | de 


Church to-day have need of conversion. Having then turned 
to Christ in spirit the growing Christian must learn of the ‘‘Good 
Master,’’ and the second book may here play its part, for it 
turns the reader’s eyes on the Master in the example of His 
earthly life and applies his virtues to modern conditions, The 
Christian becomes more Christlike in his behaviour, showing in 
his life the marks of a true disciple in his mirroring of his 
Master’s life and teaching, Finally the central idea of the In- 
carnation is brought home to him, and he is led from the con- 
templation of the man Christ to that of the Second Person of 
the Trinity, thus learning to adore the Father in spirit and truth. 
The French volume, Vers le Pére, may be of great assistance 
in this final step to the contemplation of the Trinity. As the 
author points out, devotion to God the Father may easily be 
overlooked in a sometimes rather selfish concentration on the 
humanity of our Lord. Yet to go through Christ to the Father 
in no way implies that we leave the divine Son, both God and 
man, behind us; indeed it is only by identifying ourselves with 
Him that we can claim adoptive sonship and thus call the First 
Person of the Trinity ‘‘Our Father.’’ A truly Christocentric 
devotion will naturally lead ‘‘towards the Father,’’ and this 
excellent book is largely taken up with considerations of Jesus 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit by whom we cry ‘‘Abba, 
Father.”’ 

In their production the two English books do credit to the 
publisher, their only blemish being that they were not originally 
written in English. 


“Thy Kingdom come.’’ Thus it is evident that many in the | . 
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HISTORY 


Tue Earty Dominicans. By R. F. Bennett. (Cambridge 
University Press; Ios. 6d.) 


This book is a tribute at once to the author’s industry and 
historical knowledge. He makes no attempt to write a history 
of the early Dominicans, but he has made a most praiseworthy 
effort to picture the Order in its observance and its work in its 
first great age. No attention should be made to the unscholarly 
notice on the ‘‘jacket’’ which credits Mr. Bennett with suggest- 
ing ‘‘the reasons for the Order’s final decay.’’ Such a remark 
must be as obnoxious to the author as it is to his reader, and 
the Cambridge University Press might at least have spared us 
it, All that Mr. Bennett claims to show is that by the end of the 
thirteenth century laxity had set in throughout the Order, so 
that the Preachers from that date ‘‘begin their long period of 
decline.’’ ‘‘Final decay’’ which extends from 1300 to 1937 is 
a curious decay indeed. Bennett’s own word ‘“‘decline’’ is 
much more manageable, as it gives a chance of return to health. 
That the Order did return to health is of course a matter of 
history. Am I misjudging the author in suggesting he has 
stressed over much Pére Mortier’s description of the decline of 
the Order at the time of the Master-General, Munio de Zamora? 

In point of fact the Order did, as was natural, lose its first 
fervour. It would be beyond human expectation to suppose 
otherwise. But it grew into something more ordinary and solid 
if less reminiscent of the days of Fioretti and the Vitae Fratrum. 
To talk of a long decline is unhistorical when we consider the 
subsequent great glory of its saints, preachers and doctors. On 
p 71 the author states that by about 1300 the best minds of the 
Order were devoted to mysticism, and then mentions St. 
Catherine of Siena, Eckhart, Suso and Tauler—none of whom 
were writing till some years afterwards, In fact, the study of 
theology far from ceasing with the thirteenth century, went on 
steadily increasing. The English Province, in the early four- 
teenth century the largest in the Order, did not come to its 
greatness till the end of the thirteenth century. Nearly all its 
greatest doctors flourished between 1290 and 1390. Sutton, 
Macclesfield, Jorz, Hotham, Trivet, Boraston, Walleys, and 
Holcot are but a few of the great English Dominican doctors 
between 1290 and 1340. The 1390 period was almost equally 
brilliant with Ringstead, Palmer, Bromyard, Claxton and 
Dymoke. The sixteenth century, the age of Protestantism, saw 
the Dominican Order at great strength. Were not close on 
eighty Dominicans present at Trent during the sessions of that 
greatest of all General Councils? Could the 13th century show 
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a greater group of theologians than did the Order in the 16th? 
Are not names like Cajetan, Francis de Vitoria, Melchior Cano, 
Sixtus Senensis, Santes Pagnini, Carranza, and Bafiez house- 
hold names still in the realms of theology and scripture? 

In his valuable chapters on preaching, the author might with 
profit have availed himself of other works besides those of St. 
Cher, Humbert, and Bromyard; not that these were not great 
men, but the value of his thesis would have been enhanced had 
he quoted from many extant sermons of men like Holcot and 
Walleys, though it is true the latter’s works are still in manu- 
script. Had he used these and perhaps those of some of the 
better known foreign friars, he would not have had to place so 
much reliance on Bromyard who lived long after the period he 
has chosen. 

From his references to the Order’s later periods, made in his 
final paragraph, it would appear he has not read the later 
volumes of Mortier or he would not have been content to men- 
tion only the names of Raymund of Capua, Bromyard, Fra 
Angelico, and Savonarola, as showing that ‘‘so brightly-lit a 
way was never entirely darkened.’’ Surely if names are to be 
mentioned at ail they should include the greatest—St, Vincent 
Ferrer, St. Antoninus, and Cardinal John Torquemada, The 
first was undoubtedly the most successful preacher the Order 
has ever produced, St. Antoninus was the model of bishops, in 
addition to his theological renown, whilst as a theologian Tor- 
quemada, a relative perhaps of Thomas the Inquisitor, has 
probably been surpassed only by SS. Thomas and Albert and 
Cardinal Cajetan. If it is a question of observance the fifteenth 
century produced more beatified and canonized saints than any 
but the thirteenth, and almost as many as that. 

Keeping within his period the author is very fair and accurate 
and necessary corrections seem few. We would call attention 
to a misprint on p. 85 where Reginald of Orleans is called 
Raymund. On p. 54 in the last line but one ‘‘Prior-Provincial’”’ 
should be read for ‘‘Oxford lector.’’ On p. 132 there is an 
exaggeration in the number of prelates drawn from the Domini- 
can Order between 1220 and 1320. The figure is about 350, not 
450, as can be seen from the lists given in the Analecta Ordinis 
Praedicatorum, 1925 to 1926. This periodical, which contains 
so much valuable original work on Dominican History since its 
first appearance in 1893, does not seem to be known to Mr. 
Bennett. He has relied in this particular case on the very un- 
satisfactory lists appended to an otherwise first-class authority, 
the Bullarium O.P. 

On p. 150 there is some confusion concerning silence at meals. 
The Acts themselves are not very clear, but in many cases, 
most in fact, they refer to silence in mensa when the friars were 
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dining outside the common refectory, and that is the reason 
why the Master-General of the Order, the Franciscan Minister- 
General, Electors of the Empire, and bishops were per- 
mitted to dispense all the friars dining with them from 
silence. This could also be done by the Prior-Provincial, whereas 
the Conventual Prior could give permission to only one other 
friar to speak with himself, All this is made very clear by Fon- 
tana, Constitutiones O.P., a work that would have greatly 
helped the author. It does not appear, however, that he has 
used it. In Appendix iii a very incorrect impression is given 
concerning Dominican devotion to Mass, through ignorance of the 
position the Conventual Mass occupied in all monastic Orders. 
The insistence on hearing one Mass has consequently bewildered 
the author who attributes it to some unsacerdotal tendency in 
St. Dominic and his Order. The explanation, a quite simple 
one, is that the Conventual Mass forming the principal part, 
the centre in fact, of the divine office, had to be attended by all, 
just as all had to be present at Matins. That particular Mass 
was a community obligation. ‘‘Matutinas et missam simul 
audiant fratres nostri.’’ This obligation, it is needless to add, 
was not ‘‘typical’’ of the Dominican Order; it has been the rule 
through many centuries of all religious Orders and resident 
Cathedral Chapters. Of course the friars who were priests, like 
St. Dominic who “‘fere singulis diebus celebravit missam’’ said 
Mass daily and these many private Masses were served by the 
students, novices and lay-brothers. 

On pp. 24 and 52 the impression is given that the attendance 
of St. Dominic’s seven companions at the lectures of Alexander 
Stavensby rests only on a tradition, preserved by Blessed Hum- 
bert; but as the latter was already a Dominican of fourteen years 
standing when Alexander died in 1238 tradition is scarcely the 
correct word. Moreover the English friar Nicholas Trivet, 
although much later, also relates it as a fact. 

These criticisms however are not intended to belittle the ex- 
treme value of Mr. Bennett’s book, which is an earnest en- 
deavour to give a living picture of the work done by one of the 
greatest organizations the middle ages gave to the Catholic 
Church. 

WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NortH Country. By Edmund Vale. (Batsford; 7s. 6d.) 


This is perhaps the best volume of the very fine series from 
Messrs. Batsford under the general heading The Face of Britain. 
Mr. Vale explains in his preface that he has chosen, in pre- 
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ference to a single broad picture, the easier way of presenting 
to the reader the ‘‘requisite number of cubes, ready made in 
their proper shades of local colour, for him to make up his own 
shape,’’ and yet, nevertheless, the book has retained a remark- 
able unity of construction—perhaps due to the easy flowing 
style of a traveller who knows something of the beauty of good 
English. But there is a unity in the subject matter which gives 
the whole study such a fascinating character—the unity of that 
little-known and still less little-understood country which we in 
England call “‘the North.’’ It is this indescribably stirring and 
romantic word—‘‘North’’—which, as the author truly says, 
“‘accidentally expresses a great truth obliquely’’—for behind 
its tense solemnity we bring up grit, steeliness and enthusiasm 
fostered under conditions of hard living and hard weather. 

Beyond the general introduction the book is divided into 
studies of Northern Industry—with many most interesting side- 
lights on the particular conditions and difficulties of the de- 
pressed areas—Northern Towns; and lastly, the unbeatable open 
country of the North. 

There is evidence of a subtle knowledge, not generally 
associated with travel or topographical books, of the sociological 
and psychological foundations of present day conditions in the 
penetrating account of visits to the coalfields of Durham and 


West Cumberland and to the mills of Lancashire and Yorkshire. — 


There is an interesting analysis of the practical working of the 
““merger scheme’’ which is rapidly destroying the local inde- 
pendence and local enterprise once so strong in the North. The 
local tailor and bootmaker have practically gone. The country- 
man’s suit is made by female labour in a clothing factory in 
some distant town, and there the money goes to pay for it, If 
there is a real shoemaker still to be found who was properly 
apprenticed and trained, his art and skill will be limited in their 
exercise to the mending of shoddy, mass-produced boots or 
fitting ready-made handles to damaged cardboard suitcases. 
Again, the great merged industry of trawling has ruined local 
fishing and reduced coastal industry to the letting of seaside 
lodgings. The economic centralization of industry along with 
the crushing effect of uncontrolled monopoly, have so inverted 
the social order that profits, instead of going to the localities 
of production, are distributed wherever the shareholders happen 
to live. In the case of the cotton spinning districts we get the 
added psychological difficulty of what the author aptly terms 
“respectability complex.’’ The term ‘‘mill-girl’’ is held up in 
the twopenny novels and by the films as the ‘“‘label of work in- 
consistent with the term ‘young lady’.’’ Clogs and shawls have 
been given up and dressing rooms have been provided for those 
who still ‘“‘condescend’’ to employment in the mill. But the 
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demand is unfulfilled because it is thought more ladylike to ‘‘go 
to business’’ at a mass-production tailoring establishment. 

In the chapter No Man’s Land we have accounts of visits to 
the derelict areas of Tyneside. A most depressing account is 
given of Hebburn, but at Crook, where 85% of the population 
are unemployed, we have an entirely different picture—smart, 
architecturally attractive Council houses, clean and well- 
dressed children and well-kept homes. Reading these pages we 
begin to see the dire results of bureaucracy and delegated respon- 
sibility, the distressing phenomenon of the rapidly growing 
power of town- and county-councils. These bodies with their 
powers of veto and sanction have gradually absorbed all the 
privileges of church, parish and people. What is even more 
significant, they are destined to become large landed proprie- 
tors, they already own more valuable estates than the monas- 
teries at the time of the Dissolution. ‘“‘The commercial wangler, 
the demagogue and the busybody”’ constituting our Councils, 
are our future landlords. 

Along with an interesting account of the rise of the purely 
industrial town we get a sidelight on the decay of the English 
village. The author maintains that in spite of all their beauty, 
the English villages are rotten at heart—and this because the 
industries of the village have gone and the place is no longer 
a hive, it has become dull; imported amusements from the town, 
cinemas, wireless and dance halls, have spread the belief that 
it is better to be amused than to amuse yourself, 

The last half of the book is devoted to an account of the scenic 
beauty of the North and its wealth of historical association. 
The descriptions of the Yorkshire dales and the romantic Border 
country of Northumberland could hardly be matched for con- 
veying something of the puissant spirit of the loveliest of Eng- 
land. The book is excellently illustrated with many fine photo- 
graphs. 

BERT Watts. 


HEIMWEH NACH Gott. By Pieter van der Meer de Walcheren. 
(Herder, Freiburg i. B.; RM. 3.20 and 4.40.) 


This Diary of. Pieter van der Meer appears opportunely in our 
troubled and uncertain times, Vividly, in unadorned language 
and with the unsophisticated simplicity of his childlike heart, 
he lays bare to us the record of the most important period of a 
human life: the strife for truth and faith. 

This man is thorough. Superficial phrases and assumptions 
will not content him; he must thresh things out completely. 
Hence his path is a long and difficult one, beset with inward 
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struggles, tormenting and heart-rending. Van der Meer knows 
that there can be no relenting in the flight from Self. 


Nevertheless, his unrest tears him from the rural peace of his 
Dutch homeland to the turmoil of Paris, where, now in real 
earnest, the anarchy in his soul brings him to the verge of des- 
truction. But he has the good fortune to meet, besides many 
humbugs, some truly great and worthy men. Chief among them 
was Léon Bloy, whose clear-headedness and strength of faith, 
and still more the power of his artistic genius, made a deep and 
decisive impression upon him, So, at last, van der Meer finds 
his true course. Especially memorable was his first visit to the 
convent of the Benedictine nuns in the Rue Monsieur. But the 
search was not yet over. Van der Meer must still struggle with 
the torment of recurring doubt. 


Then, suddenly, like the sun bursting through the clouds, 
dazzling us with its radiance, the long hidden truth burst forth 
from the darkness. 


For man is good. And God will not fail to impart the might 
of His grace to him who sincerely toils to find the truth. So, 
after a hard struggle, van der Meer found the truth of our 
Church. Paris no longer holds allurements for him, nor power 
over him; now he can see only the human misery in her streets, 
the heart-piercing cry of human need. His love seeks only to 
tend the wounds with which men are smitten. From the depths 
of his soul ascends a hymn of thanksgiving such as only a sen- 
sible and intelligent man is capable of. The impression of this 
sense of gratitude, and the refreshing ingenuousness of the whole 
book, are the precious gifts that it offers to the reader. 

F, R. Koe. 


SHAW, GEORGE VERSUS BERNARD. By J. P. Hackett, (Sheed 
& Ward; 6s.) , 


Chesterton’s G. B. Shaw was a full-dimensioned human per- 
son and a writer of real human worth. The Shaw of this latest 
projection is only a ghost of a man and of a writer, Which 
means perhaps that the book has failed in part; but only in 
part. For it is a double purpose on which Mr. Hackett is set, 
to bless and to curse. He would bless the Bernard and curse 
the George of the G.B.S. combine. He concurs with Chester- 
ton in regard and admiration for Bernard, the spontaneous, 
effective, imaginative Shaw-self, But he fails to make a living 
figure of him here; his Bernard remains only a vague hypostasis 
of a group of moral and intellectual virtues, amongst which 
courage, integrity, cogency, etc. Bernard needed delicate 
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evoking. But George on the other hand needed only to be 
scientifically traced and sketched. George being the rational 
Shaw, the ratiocinative philosopher and theologian, interpreter 
and exemplifier of the Life Force of Creative Evolution. The 
delineation of George is excellent. 


It is a very useful achievement to have fashioned this lively 
and well grounded account of the doctrinal state of Shaw’s 
mind and of its historical formation. A pity that the shaping 
influence of the doctrine on the conduct and bearing of the 
man is not more fully shown. It can explain so much that is 
otherwise baffling. For instance, it largely explains the famous 
irresponsible clowning ways. While waiting for the next surg- 
ing movement of the Life Force, to play the clown is quite 
appropriate behaviour: instead of prayer, a cockney irreverent 
waiting while the god stores up energy for the next offensive. 
Perhaps there was some fear lest the book should turn into a 
tract, But the style would have saved it from that. It is a dash- 
ing clever conversational style; especially clever if its rather 
monotonous stridency is meant to suggest the sounding brass 
timbre of the George Shaw philosophy. 

RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


THE EXISTENCE AND NATURE OF GOD IN THE SUMMA 
THEOLoGicA. By Thomas Gilby, O.P., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
(University of London.) 


This syllabus of a course of University Extension Lectures 
for the coming scholastic year, covering the first twenty-six 
questions of the Summa, may be obtained from the Hon. Secre- 
tary, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 


St. Thomas held that reason, as distinct from religious faith 
and independently of any specificially religious experience, 
could develop a rational theology without which no reading of 
the world could satisfy the scientific intelligence. This view was 
shared by later thinkers, such as Descartes, Leibnitz and Locke, 
until Kant, probably the greatest single influence on modern 
philosophy of religion, came to undermine our confidence in the 
powers of the pure reason. Yet there has been a reaction 
against his dislocation of scientific and religious processes. 
Examination shows that it should never have been made. Kant’s 
contribution to theology is valuable and lasting, but his criticism, 
though valid with respect to many crude theologisms, does not 
adversely affect the scientific theology of St. Thomas, in these 
days more than ever necessary to unify without distorting the 
variety of human knowledge. 


F. v. S. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALBERTUS-MAGNUS-VERLAG (Vechta i.o.): Jordan der Sachse, Heribert 
Chr. Scheeben (pp. 246, n.p.) 


Bioup Et Gay (Paris): Chronologie Biblique, C. Lavergne, O.P. (pp. 
80, n.p.) 


Burns Oates: Conflict in Spain, G. M. Godden (1/6 and 2/6); The 
Lives of the Saints, Alban Butler, new edn. by H. Thurston, S.J, 
and Norah Leeson, Vol. VI. June (7/6); He is Faithful, ‘‘Viator’ 
(5/-); The Curé of Ars for Children, Wilkinson Sherren (1/-); Et 
Homo factus est, A Nativity Play, K. Ross of Blandenburg (1/-); 
Scenes from the Life of Our Lord, ed. a Nun of the Assumption, 
illus. E. Watson (2/6). 


COLDWELL: Psalms and Camnticles of the Divine Office, A New English 
Translation, George O'Neill, S.J. (12/6); The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius made easier, Aloysius Ambruzzi, S.J. (2/6); The Social 
Message of the New Testament, H. Schumacher, D.D. (8/6); 
Reorganization of Social Economy, The Social Encyclical Developed 
and Explained, Oswald Von Nell-Breuning, S.J. (15/-); Liturgical 
Education, Dr. Linus Bopp (9/6). 


DESCLEE DE BrRouWER (Paris-Bruges): Vers le Pére, Emile Guerry 
(18 B.frs.). 

DistRiIBuTIST LEAGUE: Dying Lands, W. P. Witcutt (6d.). 

HERDER (Freiburg i.B.): Kann die Bibel Gottes Wort sein? W. Lauck 
(RM. —.80.); Bernadino der Rufer von Siena, Piero Bargellini 
(RM. 3.20 and 4.40). 

Joun Stevens (Newport, R.I.): Thoughts and Things, Graham Carey 
(44 pp. n.p.). 

LoncMans: Christian Morals, M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (5/-); About Jesus, 
M. M. and ‘“‘Robin’’ (3/); The Farm by Lough Gur: The Story of 
Mary Fogarty, Mary Carbery (10/6). 

Mowsray: An Ambassador in Chains, Rt. Rev. Arthur B. L. Karney 
(5/-)- 

RAEBER (Lucerne): Katholische Zellenarbeit, Dr. Paul Wilh. Widmer 
(76 pp., n.p.); Priesterwiinsche an die Akademiker, Laienwiinsche 
an die Priester, Bischof Dr. Franz von Streng u. Dr. Paul Widmer 
(1.50 S.frs.). 

Sanps: Sayings of Dom Marmion, Mother Mary St. Thomas (1/6); 
Saint Dominic and his Sons, Teresa Lloyd (3/6). 

SHEED & WarpD: John Wesley and the Evolution of Protestantism, 
Maximin Piette, (18/-); Sir Thomas More, Christopher Hollis (cheap 
edn., 5/-); Night over the East, Erik M. R. von Kihnelt Leddihn 
(c.edn., 3/6); A Philosophy of Form, E. I. Watkin (c. edn. 6/-); 
St. Philip Neri and the Roman Society of His Times, Louis Ponnelle 
and Louis Bordet (c.edn., 6/-). 

S.C.M. Press: The Way of God, Broadcast Talks (2nd series), C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., C. E. Raven, G. F. Macleod (cheap edn., 1/-); 
Christian Faith and the Modern State, An CEcumenical Approach, 
Nils Ehrenstrém (6/-). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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AQUINAS SOCIETY 





PROGRAMME OF LECTURES, 1937-1938 


Tuesday, 7th December. 
‘Poverty and Perfection in Ockham,”’ 
by J. G. Sikes, Esq., Assistant Lecturer in History at Cam- 
bridge University. 
Tuesday, 4th January. 
“On the Inspiration of Scripture,”’ 
by Rev. Fr. Richard Kehoe, O.P., S.T.L., S:S.L. 


Tuesday, 8th February. 
“‘Le Secret de la Sagesse en Israel,’’ 
by Dom Hilaire Duesberg, O.S.B. (of the Institut Catho- 
lique de Paris, and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes de Gand). 
Tuesday, 8th March. 
“The Analysis of Free Will,”’ 
by the Rev. D. J. B. Hawkins, D.D., Ph.D. 


Tuesday, 5th April. 
*‘St. Thomas and the Platonic Ideas,’’ 
by the Rev. Fr. Victor White, O.P., S.T.L. 


Tuesday, toth May. 
*‘Nicolaus of Cusa,”’ 


by Dr. Raymond Klibansky, M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy, 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


Wednesday, 8th June. 
“Petrus Johannis Olivi, a younger contemporary of 
Aquinas,”’ 
by Miss Decima Douie, M.A., Oxon., Ph.D. Manc., Lecturer 
in History at Durham University. 





The Meetings are usually held at Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
at 8 p.m. The above programme is subject to possible alteration, 
but notices of each meeting are sent to all members of the Society. 
The Annual Subscription is 5/-. Further information may be had 
from the Hon. Secretary, 7 Pitt Street, W.8. 























The Catholic Times 


The oldest of the Catholic popular newspapers, 
gives the meaning of the news as well as the 
news. People trust their daily newspapers less 
and less, for they know that all kinds of propa- 
ganda are cloaked as news items. Therefore they 
look for a sure key to the news in this weekly 
guide to the truth. 


The Catholic Times 


tears away the mask from the propagandist. 
News is given its real value, put in proper 
and true perspective, and commented on when- 
ever it touches vital Catholic interests. 


The Catholic Times 


has never been afraid to give a lead. It has 
never regretted the lead which it has given. 
That, surely, is a record which inspires pride, 
and which explains why those who want to be 
‘tin the know’’ are regular readers of this paper. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


(UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES) 


COURSES of LECTURES at the WESTMINSTER CENTRE, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1 








MONDAYS 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FOUR LECTURES 





on 
| THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER 
by 
The Very Rev. Father VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 
Commencing Monday, October 18th, 1937, at 7 p.m. 


(Fourth Year's Work for the Diploma in the Literary, Historical and Comparative 
Study of the Bible. Other Students can attend) 





THURSDAYS 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 
on 
, THE “SUMMA THEOLOGICA” OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
(Ia. QQ. i-xxvi.) The Existence and Nature of God 
by 
The Rev. Father THOMAS GILBY, O.P., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
{ Commencing Thursday, October 14th, 1937, at 6 p.m, 





ADMISSION FREE 


Details of the Courses on application to the Hon. Local Secretary: 
Miss D. FINLAYSON, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3 


(NOTE BY CENTRE.—No charge is made for admission to the Courses, but 
it is necessary to take a COLLECTION at each Lecture in order to meet expenses, 
including the fee payable to the University. It is expected that all students who 
are able to do so will contribute to the collection, which takes the place of the 











fee charged at other Centres.) 











Have you studied _ 
THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


66 
THE CATHOLIC HERALD is NOT an eccle. I 


iastical paper but an ordinary weekly newspaper treating 
with a Catholic mind of the secular affairs of the world, 


social, economic, financial, political, cultural and even 











recreational. 
THE CATHOLIC HERALD is the only paper of its type - 
in this country. al 





THE CATHOLIC HERALD, with its sixteen full 0 
newspaper-size pages including a full page of news. 
pictures, is in form and content the nearest thing to a 
DAILY paper, owned and written by Catholics for 


Catholics, in this country. | Rece: 

THE CATHOLIC HERALD can alone give that full week by . 
week Catholic acquaintance with the world as it is, which is essential P 
for all who are working to apply the Pope’s Social Lead. Q 
V 


A parish priest, writing to us on September 2nd of this year says: | 


“Allow me to pay a tribute to your very fine paper, the 
Catholic Herald. 1 began to read it over a year 
ago because of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s statement that 
it was the best of the Catholic papers. There is nothing 
exaggerated in that contention and I candidly agree 
with it. Now I look forward to it every week with the 
greatest pleasure because I know that you are going to | Send 
tell me the inner meanings of the happenings on the 
Continent of Europe. There is no other paper, secular | free 
or religious, doing that . . . Your articles are not dry The’ 
as dust, but deal with living people and their projects. . 
They are stimulating because they present the case for | Row 
the Faith, as the best minds in Europe see it.” 
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of modern affairs” 


Recent contributors include : 


“! look forward to 


‘THE TABLET 


every week and commend it to the 
attention of every intelligent student 


H. V. MORTON 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS, 
P, C. LOFTUS, M.P., T. S. GREGORY, EDWARD 
QUINN, DONALD ATTWATER, RONALD KNOX, 
W. R. THOMPSON, F.R.S., etc. 


6° 
WEEKLY 


Send a post card for 
free specimen copy to 
The Tablet, 39 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C.4 








THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF LIVERPOOL Says— 


“Catholics may well 
be glad that they are 
properly _ represented 
among the high-class 
weekly reviews.” 






































The Master-General of the Dominicans says that he 
has a strong desire for every member of the Third 
Order throughout the world to have a copy in his own 
language of the book entitled ‘NOTRE VIE 
DOMINICAINE”’ by 


Fr. FERDINAND JORET, O.P. 


DOMINICAN LIFE 


With a Foreword by 


The Very Rev. Fr. BERNARD DELANY, O.P., B.Litt. 
(English Provincial) 
is the Official Translation for English-speaking peoples 








—— work is a spiritual guide of the highest class, 

virile and persuasive, marking out the ground-plan 
of a sanely-ordered life in Christ, upon the strong 
foundation of the Dominican Rule. It is comprehensive 
and well-planned. The style is clear and moving, 
and unconsciously demonstrates why the spirituality 
of the Preachers has at all times extended its attraction 
not only to Tertiaries inside and outside the Cloister 
but to vast numbers outside the Order. 


DEMY 8vo. 312 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 





PUBLISHED BY 


SANDS & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 
15 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


























